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In 1945 the economy of Abilene faced a serious challenge in the 
sharp reduction of its military establishment. The challenge was 
met: from 1945 to 1960 Abilene's population tripled and the 
city last year completed a downtown renovation program that 
attracted national attention. 














The Business Situation in Texas 
By FRANCIS B. MAY 


After two consecutive months of decline, the seasonally 
adjusted Index of Texas Business Activity rose strongly in 
August to a level of 239% of the 1947-49 average volume 
of activity. This was a 13% increase over July. It was 8% 
above the August 1959 figure. It was a fraction of a per- 
cent above the previous all-time high of 238 registered in 
February of this year. 

It cannot be assumed on the basis of the change for a 
single month that the downward drift of the index has been 
permanently arrested. We must await confirmation by 
business developments in the fourth quarter. Nevertheless, 
this rise is encouraging. 

Miscellaneous freight carloadings in the Southwestern 
district dropped to 75% of the 1947-49 average volume in 
August after allowance is made for seasonal factors. This 
was 3% below July and 7% below August of last year. 
The failure of shipments to show more strength is due in 
part to competition from other transportation media and 
in part to sluggish steel shipments. The drop in drilling 
activity in the state has slowed shipments of oil field sup- 
plies. 

At 105% of the 1947-49 average, seasonally adjusted 
crude petroleum production in August showed no change 
from July. It was 3% below August 1959 and 28% below 
the all-time high for this index of 146 established in March 
1957. With September and October allowables of 8 days, 
the same as for August, little increase in the value of the 
index is to be anticipated. 

The course of the state’s oil production during the 1957- 


1960 period can be traced by inspection of the data on 
allowables given in Table 1. 

Total producing days allowed for the first ten months of 
1960 are 87. If the allowable should be increased to as 
much as 12 days for the last two months of this year, it 
would bring the total to 111 producing days. Such a level 
of production (50% more producing days) does not seem 
likely. If the figure should be 9 days for November and 
December, total producing days would be 105. If the pres- 
ent level of 8 days is maintained, total producing days 
would be 103. It is difficult to believe that in 1948 (a leap 
year), Texas oil wells were permitted 366 producing days! 
Total allowed producing days for 1960 will be less than a 
third of this figure. 

The August Monthly Review of the Petroleum Situation 
published by the Chase Manhattan Bank points out that in 
addition to imports and rising production in some other 
states, Texas oil producers are competing in the domestic 
fuel market with natural gas, much of it produced in the 
Southwest. There is no reason to assume that this displace- 
ment of fuel oil by gas will be retarded unless gas prices 
rise substantially. Consumers are vigorously resisting gas 
price increases. 

Crude oil runs to stills in August dropped 6% below 
July after allowance is made for seasonal variation. This 
was a welcome development. Current stocks of refined prod- 
ucts are uncomfortably high. In August inventories of re- 
fined products exceeded optimal working levels by about 65 
million barrels. 
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The effect of protracted 8-day proration in Texas has 
been a lowering of crude oil inventories to 230 million bar- 
rels in August, the lowest level since 1946. This factor un- 
doubtedly influenced refiners to reduce runs. There is an 
industry aphorism to the effect that giving crude to a re- 
finer is like giving candy to a baby. 

The high level of refinery runs in past months with re- 
sulting excessive inventories has led to price wars that have 
reduced profits of major integrated companies. It has 
seemed at times as if they were engaged in making profits 
at the wellhead and dispensing them at the gasoline pump. 
No complaints have been heard from motorists. 


Table 1 
NUMBER OF PRODUCING DAYS ALLOWED 
1957 1958 1959 1960 

January 16 12 12 10 
February 15 1] 11 10 
March 18 9 12 10 
April 16 8 ll 9 
May 16 8 12 8 
June 1S 8 10 8 
July 13 9 9 8 
August 13 11 9 8 
September 13 12 9 8 
October 12 11 9 8 
November 12 11 9 n.a. 
December 12, 12 10 n.a. 
Total 171 122 123 


Total electric power consumption, seasonally adjusted, 
rose 4% in August to a level of 452% of 1947-49 average 
consumption. At this figure the index was 12% above Aug- 
ust 1959. The rise in domestic and commercial power use 
exceeded the 3% increase in industrial consumption. Aug- 
ust heat caused heavy use of air conditioners. 

Seasonally adjusted sales of ordinary life insurance 
dropped 3% in August. At 408% of 1947-49 average sales 
they were 12% above August 1959. High incomes, in- 
creasing size of families, and inflation have all played a 
part in creating a rising trend of insurance sales since 
1946. 

It should be remembered that comparison of data for 
August of this year with August 1959 reflects the effect of 
the steel strike in lowering the rate of business activity 
last year. 

August retail sales rose to 244% of 1947-49 after sea- 
sonal adjustment. At this figure the index was 2% above 
July. It was 3% below August 1959 sales. Sales of both 
durable and nondurable goods rose 2% above July. 

In the category of durable goods, automotive stores and 
furniture and household appliance stores enjoyed better- 
than-seasonal increases in business in August. Sales of 
motor vehicle dealers were strong, as were furniture sales. 
Farm implement dealers suffered a heavy decline in sales 
volume. 

In the nondurable-goods category apparel stores en- 
joyed the greatest increase in business as thousands of chil- 
dren and young people were outfitted for school and col- 
lege. Gasoline and service stations had a contraseasonal 
rise of 15% in sales. General merchandise and “other” 
retail stores (florists and jewelry stores) also enjoyed a 
better-than-seasonal rise in sales. 
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Nationally, retail sales declined by a fraction of a per- 
centage point in August, after seasonal factors were taken 
into account. At $18.2 billion they were $11 million below 
July sales and about the same as in August of last year. A 
high volume of automobile sales offset declines in other dur- 
ables. Nondurables sold in about the same volume as in 
July. 

Total urban building permits issued in August declined 
14% after seasonal adjustment. At 259% of the 1947-49 
average they were 12% above August of last year. A 5% 
rise in residential permits was offset by a heavy decline in 
the nonresidential sector. Comparison of August residential 
permits with those of August of last year shows a 22% 
year-to-year drop. Conversely, August nonresidential per- 
mits, while down 27% from an extremely high July level, 
were 73% above August of last year. 

In the residential category, apartment buildings showed 
the greatest dollar gains in August. Duplex apartments 
showed the greatest percentage gains. 

In the nonresidential category, places of amusement and 
institutional buildings showed large gains with stores and 
mercantile buildings also making a good showing. Fac- 
tories and workshops declined. 

Nonagricultural employment in Texas was 2,509,300 in 


SELECTED BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 
(1947-49 = 100) 








Percent change 





Aug 1960 Aug 1960 





_ i885 iS SF sStTeo ALT 
uly 1960 Aug 1959 

Texas business activity 289 211 222 + 13 + § 
Miscellaneous freight 

carloadings in S.W. district 75 "7 81 — — 7 
Crude petroleum production 105* 105* 108 os — $8 
Crude oil runs to stills 145 155 137 — 6 + 6 
Total electric power 

consumption 452* 436* 402r + 4 + 12 
Industrial power consumption 407* 3896* 3865r + 8 + 12 
Bank debits 285 252 264 + 18 + 8 
Ordinary life insurance sales 408 419 365 — 3 + 12 
Total retail sales 244* 239r 252r + 2 — 8 

Durable-goods sales 157* 154r 178r + 2 — 12 

Nondurable-goods sales 289* 288r 289r + 2 ed 
Urban building permits issued 259 801 2381 — 14 + 12 

Residential . 201 192 257 + 6 — 22 

Nonresidential . 352 479 203 — 27 + 73 
Total industrial production . 28 173 170 — 1 + 1 





Adjusted for seasonal variation. 

* Preliminary. 

r Revised. 

** Change is less than one-half of one percent 


August, down a fraction of a percentage point from 
2,509,500 in July. It was 1% above the August 1959 figure. 

Comparison of August 1959 with August of this year 
shows a decline of 3,600 in durable goods employment 
largely offset by an increase in employment in nondurable 
goods industries. Transportation equipment (aircraft) 
manufacturers lost employment. Food and kindred prod- 
ucts manufacturers showed gains. 

Average weekly wages in manufacturing in August 
amounted to $89.19, a fraction of a percentage point below 
the $89.67 earned in August of last year and almost equal 
to the $89.16 earned in July. The year-to-year decline was 
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the result of a slight reduction in the average length of the 
work week. 

Insured unemployment in August was 2.8% of average 
covered employment, the same as in July and slightly above 
the 2.3% registered in August of last year. August insured 
unemployment in Texas was well below the national aver- 
age of 4.2%. 

Data on personal income by states released recently by 
the Department of Commerce show that per capita personal 
income in Texas in 1959 amounted to $1,908, compared 
with $1,847 in 1958. This represented a year-to-year gain 
of 3.3%. Per capita income for the continental United 
States was $2.166 in 1959 and $2,069 in 1958. The year- 
to-year gain for the national average was 4.7%. 

Per capita personal income of $1,908 places Texas 29th 
among the 48 continental states. If Alaska, Hawaii, and 
the District of Columbia are added, Texas ranks 32nd. 

A comparison of sources of personal income in Texas 
and in the United States by broad categories follows: 


SOURCES OF PERSONAL INCOME, 
CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES, 1959 














United States Texas 
Amount Per- Amount Per- 
Item dads pe pr Ber tene . Ps oe 
Sr : s of total 
Wage and salary disbursements $255,617 65.8  $ 11,618 63.2 
Farms 2,880 ss | 300 1.6 
Mining 3,834 1.0 711 3.9 
Contract construction 15,195 3.9 704 3.8 
Manufacturing 84,723 21.8 2,385 13.0 
Wholesale and retail trade 46,266 11.9 2,321 12.6 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate 11,741 3.0 510 2.8 
Transportation 14,184 3.7 793 4.3 
Communications and public 
utilities 7,746 2.0 401 2.2 
Services 25,748 6.6 1,129 6.1 
Government 42,703 11.0 2,332 2.7 
Other industries 597 = 32 = 
Other labor income 10,136 2.6 485 2.6 
Proprietors income 46,499 12.0 2,906 15.8 
Farm 11,826 3.0 897 4.9 
Nonfarm 34,673 9.0 2,009 10.9 
Property income 49,226 12.7 2,308 12.6 
Transfer payments 26,992 6.9 1,069 5.8 








TOTAL! $388,470 100.0 $ 18,386 100.0 





1 Includes personal contributions for social insurance. 

Note: Detail will not add to totals due to rounding. 

Source: United States Department of Commerce and Bureau of Business 
Research. 


Wage and salary disbursements are the source of about 
two-thirds of personal income in both Texas and the nation, 
exclusive of Hawaii and Alaska. Within this category 
manufacturing is a source of about 22% of personal in- 
come for the nation but only 13% in Texas. This is a factor 
which industrial development experts in the state are fa- 
miliar with. The average Texan is not. 

Both farm and nonfarm proprietors’ income comprise 
a larger part of personal income for the state than for the 
nation. 

The proportion of personal income derived from prop- 
erty and from transfer payments (unemployment insur- 
ance, old age pensions, etc.) is about the same in the state 
as in the nation. 
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ABILENE 
Key City of West Texas 


ROBERT H. 


Shortly after World War II ended, a national magazine 
predicted that Abilene would soon become a ghost town. 
The prediction was accompanied by graphic photographs 
of what the expected closing of big Camp Barkeley and 
Tye Air Force Base would do to the city’s economy. 

Few citizens of Abilene, it may be supposed, felt like 
laughing at the prediction when it was made. But today 
Abilenians are laughing, and hard. Since 1945 the city’s 
population has tripled, from an estimated 27,000 to ap- 
proximately 90,000—and has grown by nearly 50% in the 
past five years. From 1954 to 1959 the number of business 
firms in Abilene increased by 60%, from about 2,000 to 
roughly 3,300. Bank deposits (excluding interbank de- 
posits) averaged $53,982,000 in 1954 and $64,255,000 in 
1959—a gain of nearly 20%. 

Other economic statistics are also extremely odd for a 
ghost town. According to the latest Census of Business, 
from 1954 to 1958 retail sales in Abilene leaped 32.5%— 
for the second highest gain among major Texas cities dur- 
ing the period. Retail sales in 1959 were expected to exceed 
$125 million, or about 24% times the 1949 level. Building 
permits issued last year (excluding federal building) repre- 
sented construction valued at $29.4 million, against $14.6 
million only five years earlier. Finally—an especially sig- 
nificant set of statistics—in 1949 per capita income in Abi- 
lene was an estimated $1,044, or 5.4% below the state 
average; by the end of 1959 the figure had risen 65% to an 
estimated $1,724, or 6.5% above the state average. 

Abilene, in short, in recent years has been more than 
living up to its slogan, “The Key City of West Texas.” It 
can justifiably claim today to be the financial, business, 
transportation, educational, medical, and cultural hub of 
Central West Texas. And its advantages assure it of con- 
tinued rapid growth. 

The county seat of Taylor County, Abilene is located on 
the Low Rolling Plains of West Texas. Its economy, origin- 
ally based on agriculture and livestock, has in its 80-year 
history been greatly expanded and diversified, especially 
since World War II. For example, the 1961 Directory of 
Texas Manufacturers will list 86 manufacturing concerns in 
Abilene. 

Taylor County was organized in 1878 with Buffalo Gap 
as the county seat. Ranching was the only economic activity 
of any consequence in the area at that time. The population 
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of the entire county in 1878 was less than 200. By 1880, 
however, construction of the Texas & Pacific Railway to- 
ward Taylor County provided a strong impetus to settle- 
ment in the area. In 1880 also it was decided that the rail- 
road would by-pass Buffalo Gap and go through Abilene 
instead, and the county seat was shortly moved there. Abi- 
lene was named after the famous cattle shipping center of 
Abilene, Kansas—“the end of the Chisholm Trail”—with 
which it is sometimes confused by those who ought to know 
their geography and Western history better. Abilene, Kan- 
sas, was in fact during those early years the chief market 
for West Texas cattle, which were driven there up a branch 
of the Trail. The coming of the railroad in 1881, however. 
ended the necessity for such drives; the area’s cattle were 
henceforth marketed by rail. The railroad also greatly 
stimulated the development of agriculture in the area by 
providing a ready market for cotton, grain, and other 
crops. 

The topography of Taylor County is mostly rolling plain 
or prairie (as is generally true of its adjacent counties), 
much of which is covered by mesquite. The Cailahan Di- 
vide, a line of low hills which separates the Brazos and Colo- 
rado River basins, traverses the county roughly east to west. 
Altitudes in the county range from 1,700 to 2,400 feet. The 
mean annual temperature is 63°, and the growing season 
averages 233 days. 

Taylor County soils vary from dark, grey, and red loams 
to sandy and hogwallow. In addition to mesquite, cedar, 
post oak, hackberry, live oak, and pecan trees are found, 
especially along streams. There is important gas and oil 
production in the county, and brick clays and coal deposits 
are also found. The Callahan Divide portion of the county 
is devoted primarily to ranching, and crops are grown 
largely in the northern and southern sections. Beef cattle, 
stock farming, sheep and goats, and livestock breeding are 
complimented by poultry raising and dairying. Cotton, 
grain sorghum, and wheat are the major crops, with oats, 
barley, and peanuts also grown; there is also some truck 
gardening. Soils are also widely suitable for fruit. Limited 
rainfall is happily supplemented by substantial under- 
ground water, which is in turn supplemented by four lakes 
(with another major water reservoir under construction). 

Abilene itself is a major transportation center. The 
Texas & Pacific and the Fort Worth & Denver railways 
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serve and have terminal facilities located in the city. Abi- 
lene industries consistently get second-day deliveries on 
commodities to and from St. Louis, for example. U.S. high- 
ways 80 (east-west) and 83 (north-south) have in large 
measure been brought up to the standards of the National 
System of Interstate Highways and give Abilene magnifi- 
cent highway connections to Fort Worth and Dallas, Austin 
and San Antonio, Amarillo, Lubbock, El] Paso—to in fact 
virtually every major city and area of Texas and the 
United States. Five motor carriers have terminal facilities 
in Abilene and give overnight service to cities within a 
radius of 500 miles. 

Abilene is served by Continental Airlines, which uses 
the city’s new municipal airport and which offers 10 flights 


Abilene’s Ninteen County 
Basic Retail Trading Area 
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Source: Abilene Chamber ot Commerce. 


daily, including nonstop flights to Big Spring, Lubbock, 


and Fort Worth. The watch industry in Abilene has used 
this air service to especially great advantage. Hearings now 
in progress before the Civil Aeronautics Board are expected 
soon to increase Abilene’s airline service; the city is a 
natural connection on most flights bound east and west. 
Abilene’s utilities are especially good and with attractive 
rates. An unlimited supply of natural gas is available to in- 
dustries with exceptional fuel demands. Present municipal 
water supplies are adequate to attract new heavy-water 
using industries; Lake Abilene, Lake Kirby, and Lake Fort 
Phantom Hill, which serve the city’s water needs, impound 
30.5 billion gallons and the city’s water plants have a dailv 
capacity of 36 million gallons. Abilene, however, is taking 
steps to increase greatly its water supply to make certain 
that future growth will not be stunted by a shortage of 
water. Work is expected to begin this winter on the Hub- 
bard Creek Dam and Reservoir near Breckenridge, which 
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is planned to provide future water needs of Abilene, Al- 
bany, Anson, and Breckenridge, working together as the 
West Central Texas Municipal Water Authority. The reser- 
voir, to cost over $15 million, will impound approximately 
100 billion gallons, and will yield from 25 to 30 million gal- 
lons of water daily for use by the city of Abilene. 

Manufacturing industry in Abilene is expanding rapidly 
and is increasingly diversified; the city is already a major 
West Texas producer of garments, dairy and meat prod- 
ducts, brick and tile, concrete products, leather goods, and 
machine shop and fabricated metal products. Commercial 
water heaters, cleaning supplies, furniture and fixtures, 
dairy, bakery, and confectionery products, printing and 
publishing, aircraft parts, bedding and canvas goods, 
women’s blouses, dresses, sportswear, men’s work clothes, 
geophysical instruments, saddles, prefabricated steel build- 
ings, toys, livestock and poultry feeds, building stone, 
truck beds and trailers, oil field equipment, and watches 
illustrate the diversity of Abilene manufactures. The 
city’s largest manufacturing industry is United States 
Time Corp. (watches), which employs in the neighbor- 
hood of 1,000 persons. T. S. Lankford & Sons, Inc. (work- 
clothes and sportswear), Foremost Dairies, Inc., and 
Mrs. Baird’s Bakery, the three next largest manufacturers, 
all employ over 100. 

A major stimulus to the city’s industrial growth, the 800- 
acre, completely-planned industrial district called Abilene 
Plaza, was opened early in 1958. The district, the first such 
in West Texas, was modeled after Dallas’ famous Brook 
Hollow Industrial District and has been extremely success- 
ful. One of the first firms to locate in the district was Geo- 
scope, Inc., a well-known manufacturer of petroleum geo- 
logical exploration equipment. 

Abilene’s retail market area comprises 19 counties, esti- 
mated to have an effective buying income exceeding $500 
million. Its wholesale trade territory is made up of 39 
counties with an area of 37,000 square miles and a popula- 
tion of approximately 600,000. 

Abilene’s educational, recreational, and hospital facilities 
are outstanding and are used by thousands of non-Abi- 
lenians every year. These facilities have greatly contributed 
to the city’s over-all growth. Hardin-Simmons University, 
Abilene Christian College, and McMurry College are highly 
regarded over the entire state. The city also has three busi- 
ness colleges. Three general hospitals with over 300 beds, 
several clinics, the West Texas Rehabilitation Center for 
Crippled Children, and Abilene State School make Abilene 
the medical center for a vast West Texas area. 

For recreation, Abilene offers its visitors fishing, swim- 
ming, and water sports on the four lakes in the immediate 
area, 1] parks and a zoo, two golf courses, 12 drive-in the- 
atres, four auditoriums, Abilene State Park, three swim- 
ming pools, a fine public library, numerous fine arts organ- 
izations, four bowling alleys, roller rinks, college football, 
and—you name it. The city is also the home of the West 
Texas Fair and the Abilene Fat Stock Show. 

Abilene’s educational facilities are completed by 17 ele- 
mentary schools, three junior high schools, and a high 
school; population growth is necessitating planning of 
several more schools. Three private schools are also in 
operation. The city, at last count, had 73 churches repre- 
senting 19 denominations. 

The “key city of West Texas” also has a major military 
establishment in Dyess Air Force Base. Ground for the new 
base, built upon and around the old Tye Air Base site, was 
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broken in 1953, after local citizens raised nearly $900,000 
to buy the necessary land, which was deeded to the Air 
Force. Dyess today is a $70-million installation, the home 
of two wings of B-47 Intercontinental Bombers of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command plus the 341st Bombardment Wing and 
the 819th Air Base Group. It is estimated that Dyess con- 
tributes over $25 million annually to the Abilene economy 
through military and civilian payrolls, local purchases, and 
locally awarded contracts. 

The importance of Abilene’s military establishment, 
however, will soon be enormously magnified. Abilene will 
in fact be one of the principal armed areas of the United 
States, following completion of an Atlas Intercontinental 
Ballistic Missile System centered around Dyess Air Force 
Base. Plans for construction of the Atlas complex, one of 
13 authorized by the Department of Defense to be built at 
key strategic locations across the nation, were announced 
by the Air Force in January of this year. Twelve under- 
ground launching sites will circle Dyess at a radius of 
about 35 miles; appropriate storage, intercommunication, 
and control facilities will also be built. Cost of construction 
is estimated at about $47 million, but the establishment is 
expected to have a value of approximately $140 million 
when it becomes fully operational. Work on the base is now 
in progress and completion is expected in late 1961. 

Construction of the Atlas complex assures the Abilene 
economy of a positive economic contribution of its military 
establishment for many years to come. There will be 
changes, of course, in the kind and degree of this contribu- 
tion as the aircraft and support personnel now located at 
Dyess are gradually reduced in favor of the growing im- 


portance of missile defense. This adjustment, however, is 
expected to be long and slow, and the rapidly expanding 
and diversifying economy of Abilene should take these 
adjustments easily in stride. 

By the mid-fifties Abilene had grown so much and so 
rapidly since World War II that the advantages for further 
industrial growth seemed particularly outstanding to city 
officials, civic leaders, and Abilene investors, and it was 
decided to take an active hand in stimulating this growth. 
The completion and outstanding success of the new Abilene 
Plaza Industrial District greatly strengthened this resolve, 
and in 1958 the Abilene Chamber of Commerce hired a 
noted industrial research firm to make an industrial survey 
of Abilene and to recommend the most encouraging direc- 
tions of industrial development for the city. Completed 
shortly afterward, the survey is being used as a guide to 
contact and advise industrial prospects most suited to Abi- 
lene’s industrial environment and best able to use Abilene’s 
resources. The survey also helps assure that Abilene’s fu- 
ture industrial growth will occur in an orderly manner, in 
contrast to much of the city’s own history and the history 
of nearly every rapidly growing U. S. city. 

This industrial survey was integrated into design of an 
Abilene Master Plan for the continued growth of the entire 
city and its economy. Population trends, building expan- 
sion, the probable demand for new municipal services, 
transportation needs, future water requirements—all were 
studied in the light of what had happened, and seemed to 
be happening, with a view to anticipating, guiding, and 
preparing for Abilene’s future. 

Then, in early 1959, Abilene began one of the most note- 
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Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








Average weekly earnings Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings 








Aug July Aug Aug July Aug Aug July Aug 
Industry 1960* 1960 1959 1960* 1960 1959 1960* 1960 1959 
TOTAL MANUFACTURING $ 89.19 $ 89.16 $ 89.67 41.1 40.9 42.1 $2.17 $2.18 $2.18 
I OS NN incase wise tuacascnses 87.35 86.28 90.30 41.4 40.7 43.0 2.11 2.12 2.10 
Primary metals . : 101.14 100.36 97.53 39.2 38.6 41.5 2.58 2.60 2.35 
Machinery—except electrical 94.35 91.80 97.90 41.2 40.8 43.9 2.29 2.25 2.23 
Oil field machinery and equipment 98.14 98.21 108.42 89.1 39.6 44.8 2.51 2.48 2.42 
Transportation equipment 100.99 106.37 100.00 38.4 40.6 40.0 2.63 2.62 2.50 
Fabricated metal products 95.90 93.31 90.27 44.4 43.4 43.4 2.16 2.13 2.08 
Lumber and wood products . 59.93 60.91 60.78 45.4 45.8 46.4 1.32 1.33 1.31 
Furniture and fixtures 70.74 68.22 70.04 43.4 41.6 43.5 1.63 1.64 1.61 
Stone, clay and glass products 72.62 74.46 78.06 40.8 41.6 44.1 1.78 1.79 1.77 
Nondurable goods 81.21 92.06 88.80 40.9 41.1 41.3 2.23 2.24 2.15 
Textile mill products 59.78 58.38 58.48 42.4 42.0 43.0 1.41 1.39 1.36 
Broad woven goods 58.94 59.34 59.60 42.4 43.0 43.5 1.39 1.38 1.37 
Apparel and fabric products 49.28 49.66 50.15 38.5 38.2 39.8 1.28 1.30 1.26 
Food and kindred products . 82.08 82.40 TGA 43.2 43.6 42.7 1.90 1.89 1.82 
Meat products ..... : 96.56 98.57 91.20 39.9 40.9 40.0 2.42 2.41 2.28 
Paper and allied products .. 104.43 102.90 99.39 42.8 42.0 43.4 2.44 2.45 2.29 
Printing, publishing, and 
allied products 98.53 97.36 93.41 39.1 39.1 38.6 2.52 2.49 2.42 
Chemicals and allied products 121.77 122.96 119.81 41.0 41.4 41.6 2.97 2.97 2.88 
Petroleum and coal products 120.30 123.62 120.77 40.1 40.8 40.8 3.00 3.03 2.96 
Leather and leather products 51.75 51.20 54.67 37.5 37.1 40.2 1.38 1.38 1.36 
NONMANUFACTURING 
Mining A 106.68 107.78 110.56 42.0 42.1 43.7 2.54 2.56 2.53 
Crude petroleum and natural 
gas production 108.10 109.36 111.54 41.9 41.9 43.4 2.58 2.61 2.57 
Sulphur aie P 114.23 120.77 118.28 39.8 41.5 41.5 2.87 2.91 2.85 
Communication and public utilities 88.66 89.28 88.70 40.3 40.4 40.5 2.20 2.21 2.19 
Retail trade 60.90 60.60 63.03 40.6 40.4 42.3 1.50 1.50 1.49 
Wholesale trade 91.59 92.02 95.48 43.0 42.6 43.4 2.13 2.16 2.20 





Figures do not cover proprietors, firm members, other principal executives, or unpaid household workers. 
* Preliminary—subject to revision upon receipt of additional reports. 
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worthy downtown renovation projects in the entire United 
States. 

In the mid-fifties Abilene citizens began to be aware 
that their downtown area was exhibiting some of the stand- 
ard ailments of most cities whose populations have ex- 
panded rapidly. New suburbs, progressively farther from 
the city’s central business and shopping district, stimulated 
new shopping centers tailored to serving those suburbs, 
and though the downtown area shared in the over-all eco- 
nomic growth of the city, it found itself missing out on its 
proper share of that growth as its facilities became less ade- 
quate to serve the needs of the greater and more dispersed 
population. Streets seemed to become narrower and nar- 
rower as more and more automobiles began to use them, 
sidewalks became too small to accommodate the press of 
shoppers—shoppers who, in growing numbers, were be- 
coming more and more irritable with downtown at the lack 
of adequate parking. Downtown streets badly needed re- 
paving. Businesses which had moved to suburban centers 
had left behind empty buildings which filled more and 
more slowly, and many of the remaining businesses needed 
badly to renovate and modernize their facilities. Property 
values were down. 

Downtown Abilene had to regain its health and fit itself 
to serve the growing city. As if those problems weren’t 
enough, there was a barrier of railway and highway traffic 
running down the middle of the central business district. 
As downtown traffic grew, the barrier more and more stulti- 
fied downtown growth. Something obviously had to be 
done. and soon. to eliminate the bottleneck. 

The immediate stimulus for the development of a reno- 
vation program as ambitious as the one that was finally 
begun was the task of repaving the city’s downtown streets. 
Officials decided that new paving could not simply be laid 
over the old; the only drainage downtown consisted of the 
streets and drains under the intersections, and raising the 
streets would undesirably reduce street drainage capacity 
and also clog intersection drains. The only alternative was 
to tear up the streets, install a storm sewer, and put down 
completely new paving. Such a project would be expensive, 
but it was decided that its benefits to downtown would in 
a few years outweigh the cost. 

Thus began a downtown facelifting so drastic that it has 
gained wide national attention. A $1.3 million bond issue 
was voted, and nearly that much more was raised by assess- 
ments against downtown property owners. Forty-two blocks 
in the main business district were included for the full 
treatment of widening and laying new white concrete pave- 
ment. New. wider, spectacular sidewalks were planned 
(these are dark, and gleam in the sunlight; they are also 
skid-resisting, and the special finish is expected to triple 
their lifetimes) . 

The project was so big, and promised so much, that civic 
enthusiasts were led to wonder why it couldn’t just as easily 
be bigger—and the benefits to downtown correspondingly 
greater. A campaign to encourage store-front redesign was 
begun. Illustrative architectural drawings of new fronts 
for the buildings on sample city blocks were prepared and 
exhibited, and information on costs and how renovation 
could stimulate increased sales was distributed. Abilene 
banks offered loans at special interest rates to businessmen 
and building owners who decided to participate in the 
renovation program. 

Then the traffic bottleneck was attacked. The Abilene 





business district has been divided in two since Texas & 
Pacific laid out the town in the 1880’s, and the fact that 
“downtown” has tended to grow more rapidly on the north 
side of the railway in recent decades has only slightly 
lessened the tracks’ negative influence on the organic 
growth of the central business area. The problem was ag- 
gravated by U. S. Highway 80, which was constructed 
parallel to the railway through town, and which now 
carries a great volume of both through and local traffic. 
Two narrow underpasses, built in 1937, were all that served 
traffic across this increasingly formidable barrier. 

It was decided to attack this barrier by methods as dras- 
tic as those used on the downtown streets—not by applying 
a temporary palliative, but by eliminating the barrier as 
far as practicable. Such an approach, too, would be ex- 
tremely expensive, but it would also give Abilene citizens 
a single downtown again—and this program also was given 
the green light. Four wide underpasses, including a clover- 
leaf, were planned. Total cost was estimated at about 
$825,000, most of which would have to be paid with 
local funds. Texas & Pacific, however, undertook to share 
a portion of the cost of the program, and additional im- 
portant assistance was assured by the Texas Highway De- 
partment through construction of two key bridges. 

The downtown paving program began in the spring of 
1959 and wes completed that fall. During the eight-month 
construction period, downtown Abilene was, quite frankly, 
a mess. Even during the mess, downtown business, incred- 
ibly, improved—titizens were apparently so interested in 
and proud of the mess that they were more than willing to 
put up with the inconvenience of blocked streets and torn 
up sidewalks. But the mess has now been cleaned up for 
nearly a year, and there is no doubt that the program dra- 
matically revitalized downtown Abilene. Property values, 
according to one informed estimate, have risen by at least 
50%. They will rise still more when the underpass pro- 
gram, a major portion of which has been completed, inte- 
grates the business district. 

Last month still another major project got underway in 
the downtown business district. An air-conditioned shop- 
ping center mall, to cover a block, is expected to be com- 
pleted within a year at a cost exceeding $1 million. And 
most of the land for a second mall across the street has al- 
ready been purchased. After both are completed, a bridge 
will be built so shoppers can cross from one mall to the 
other; both malls will have parking space on their roofs. 

As if this weren’t enough, Abilenians are also planning 
a $3.4 million civic center on a six-block site adjacent to 
the downtown business area. The center is to include an 
arena auditorium seating 10,000, a theater, a new city hall, 
and adequate parking facilities. When completed, it is 
expected to make Abilene a favored meeting place for con- 
ventions of all sorts and pump millions of new dollars 
annually into the city’s economy. The center will be the 
capstone of downtown redevelopment and will greatly 
strengthen Abilene’s status as “the key city of West 
Texas.” It will also be additional testimony to what civic 
co-operation and concern can do toward fitting a city for 
the optimum realization of its future growth possibilities. 
What was a challenge to Abilene is now an opportunity. 
And Abilene itself is now a challenge to all those other 
cities across the nation which are experiencing problems 
similar to those which Abilene faced up to and solved. 
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Industrial Production: 


TEXAS ECONOMY IN TRANSITION 
By ALFRED G. DALE 


Events during the last year or so suggest that the Texas 
economy is entering a new phase that will generate im- 
portant relative changes within the industrial sector and 
will require a certain psychological reorientation on the 
part of observers who may have assumed that the future 
will represent a simple extension of past developments. 

During the past half-century the economy of the state has 
experienced successive phases of growth and change. The 
1920’s and 1930's witnessed the emergence of oil and gas 
production and processing as the dominant activity in a 
state hitherto largely agricultural in character. World War 
II defense expansions initiated a new phase of develop- 
ment, notably the foundation of the airframe industry in 
the north-central Texas area. 


REFINERY STOCKS* 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








Percent change 








August July August —- 
1960 1960 1959 Aug 1960 Aug 1960 
Area and - from rom 
product (thousands of barrels) July 1960 Aug 1959 
UNITED STATES 
Gasoline 188,665 193,195 183,082 —2 + 3 
Distillate 153,023 128,941 159,541 +19 —A4 
Residual 47,297 43,386 56,449 +9 —16 
Kerosene .... 33,884 29,797 $1,044 +14 +9 
TEXAS 
Gasoline 31,364 31,050 28,962 + 1 + 8 
Distillate 17,387 15,633 20,503 +11 —15 
Residual 8,176 6,863 8,251 +19 —1 
Kerosene 3,979 4,101 3,682 — 3 + 8 








* Figures shown for week ending nearest last day of the month. 


During the 1950’s the dynamic areas of industrial devel- 
opment shifted again, to petrochemicals and electronics in 
particular, spurred by rapid postwar technological ad- 
vances in these fields. It was also true that in the decade or 
so following the end of the war, circumstances combined to, 
support high levels of activity in the already established in- 
dustries, so that between 1950 and 1960 the industrial seg- 
ment of the Texas economy experienced an extraordinary 
expansion across a broad front. 

Now, the evidences of change are quite apparent. The 
consensus of informed judgment is that future crude oil 
producing activity in the state will most probably decline 
slowly. The outlook for natural gas marketing over the fore- 
seeable future is much brighter, with substantial growth 
still probable. In refining activity some further growth is to 
be expected but possibly at a slower rate than the national 
average in view of strong market pressures from imported 
refinery products and crude imports to eastern seaboard 
refinery locations. Even if, in the aggregate, activity in oil 
and gas producing and processing operations does not 
decline absolutely, it cannot provide a dynamic basis for 
further expansion. Stability in this industry also presages a 
slowdown in associated industries such as oilfield equip- 
ment. While there are some possibilities for the expansion 
of export operations in this group, foreign competition is 
becoming increasingly severe. 
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Index . Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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Important changes are also occurring in the Texas air- 
craft industry. Airframe assembly operations have his- 
torically created very large-scale employment opportuni- 
ties; one plant in Texas has in the past employed in excess 
of 20,000 workers. The rapid phasing-out of conventional 
military aircraft in recent years has, however, created sub- 
stantial problems in the aircraft industry. Only two of the 
major Texas plants are currently committed primarily to 
large-scale production of conventional aircraft; by 1964 it 
is possible that only one of these will continue with produc- 
tion of conventional aircraft. The other two companies 
have already embarked upon major corporate reorienta- 
tions into missiles and military weapon systems, electronics, 
and electronic data processing. One company recently 
merged with an electronics producer; the second has, in 
addition, diversified into a completely separate field by ac- 
quiring a house-trailer manufacturing operation. 

The long-range prospects for the petrochemical industry 
appear to be very good, but some intermediate slowdown in 
postwar expansion rates should be expected for the next 
four or five years. The very rapid expansion of the indus- 
try during the 1950’s, encouraged in part by explicit gov- 
ernmental incentives and in part by the rapid initial growth 
in demand for end products utilizing the petrochemical 
intermediates, has generated overcapacity in certain seg- 
ments of the industry. The slowdown in petrochemical ex- 
pansion on the Texas Gulf Coast during the past couple of 
years reflects in large part the consequences of this over- 
capacity condition, but it is expected that steady develop- 
ment will resume during the 1960's. 

Like the oil industry, the steel industry of Texas appears 
to be seriously affected by changing international com- 
petitive pressures. In 1955 it was possible to assume that 
basic steel production in the state might triple in output 
over a twenty-year period, and at least one major producer 


Texas Industrial Production 
for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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Source: Federol Reserve Bonk of Dollos 





was reported considering the establishment of a new inte- 
grated steel mill in the state. Increasingly severe compe- 
tition from foreign producers now makes expansion of this 
magnitude appear improbable. Some observers estimate 
that as much as 50% of the state market for steel wire, 
rods, and shapes is currently being supplied by imported 
products, and in the absence of formal protective measures 
it is anticipated that imported steel will account for a grow- 
ing percentage of regional demand in the future. Steel out- 
put in Texas may increase by 20% to 25% over the next 
ten years, but the very substantial growth envisaged earlier 
will probably not mature. 

Offsetting the prospective slowdowns in some of the 
state’s basic industries is the evident capacity for con- 
tinued vigorous growth in the electronics industry, cer- 
tainly the most dynamic in the state at the present time. 
The industry as a whole anticipates a total sales increase of 
about 90% between 1960 and 1970 and a corresponding 
increase in employment of perhaps 50% to 60%. In Texas 
the industry should generate at least 10,000 additional jobs 
over the next ten years. 


WELL COMPLETIONS 


Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








August 1960* January-August 








—_——— ——- —____—_————- Percent 

Region Oil Gas Dry Total 1960 1959 change 
TEXAS 833 75 568 1,476 10,678 12,604 —15 
Southwest 99 22 97 218 1,476 1,627 —9 
Gulf Coast 90 15 94 199 1,344 1,326 - i 
East 92 0 43 135 863 810 +7 
North Central 241 10 204 455 3,495 4,091 15 
West 249 6 111 366 2,797 3,872 28 
9 


Panhandle 62 22 19 103 703 878 —20 


* For five weeks ending September 3, 1960. 


This brief review of the Texas industrial economy has 
been restricted to a number of the major industries that in 
the past have provided a strong and often spectacular im- 
petus to the economic progress of the state. In general these 
industries have been oriented to national and interna- 
tional demand conditions and have been responsive to these 
demand influences. Despite the fact that changing national 
and international economic conditions, and changing tech- 
nological forces suggest that some segments of the Texas 
economy will not provide the strong growth stimulus they 
have historically provided, the future outlook is by no 
means pessimistic. 

The most recent population forecast for Texas prepared 
by the Bureau of Business Research anticipates a popula- 
tion growth of almost two million over the next ten years, 
from about 9.5 million at the 1960 Census to 11.3 or 11.4 
million in 1970. This increase of more than 20%, com- 
bined with continued advances in per capita incomes, will 
generate substantial support for expansion in those seg- 
ments of the industrial economy geared to state and reg- 
ional consumer markets. 

It is probable, however, that the next ten years will re- 
quire some reorientation of thinking and planning in a 
state where, through a combination of fortuitous circum- 
stances, a sense of the inevitability of industrial progress 
may have developed. This will be necessary at the state and 
local levels and in private industry as well as in public 
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affairs. In particular, the developing pattern of the Texas 
economy suggests that more active measures will have to be 
taken in the future to maintain the rates of over-all develop- 
ment that have matured in the past. For the kinds of in- 
dustry that appear to offer the best growth potentials are 
those for which very active interstate competition exists. 
This competition will undoubtedly become stronger as time 
goes by. 


Crude Petroleum Production in Texas 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949+100 
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Fundamental changes are occurring not only in the com- 
position, in the aggregate, of the industrial economy of the 
state but also in the character of the activities in which 
particular industries engage. 

One of the most important consequences of this change 
is in the nature of the skill requirements of the labor force. 
One large aircraft manufacturer in Texas which in the past 
has had a ratio of engineers to production workers of per- 
haps 1:15 or 1:20 can already foresee, for its planned 
operations in new missile and electronics activities, a re- 
quired ratio of 1:1. This is indicative of the direction in 
which the manpower requirements of most industries in 
the state will tend to move during the next ten years, with 
increasing demand for high-level technical skills. 


Crude Oil Runs to Stills in Texas 
Index . Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 





These considerations suggest that the educational system 
of the state, and particularly the higher educational sys- 
tem, will play an increasingly important economic role in 
the life of the state and that investment in higher education 
will have an increasingly important pragmatic value over 
the coming years. For the developing Texas economy is 
becoming increasingly technologically sophisticated and is 
rapidly becoming a goal that must be actively worked for 
and sought after, rather than accepted as an inevitable 
consequence of a rich natural resource endowment. 
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Retail Trade: 


AUGUST RETAIL SALES BETTER JULY 


By IDA M. LAMBETH 


Texas retail sales showed a gain in August of 5% over 
July. The seasonally adjusted retail sales index for Texas 
rose in August to 244 from July’s 239. Nationally the re- 
tail trade figures remained virtually unchanged. Total re- 
tail sales in Texas in August were estimated at $1,268.7 
million. Total retail sales for the nation amounted to $18.2 
billion after adjustment for seasonal variation. In July 
Texas was in line with the national 2% drop in sales from 
June. 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 








Percent change 











Jan-Aug 
1960 
Aug Jan-Aug Aug 1960 Aug 1960 from 

1960 1960 from from Jan-Aug 
Type of store (millions of dollars) July 1960 Aug 1959 1959 
TOTAL $1,268.7 $9,486.5 + 65 — 8 — 2 
Durable goods* 291.2 2,835.7 +r 2 — 12 — 8 
Nondurable goods 977.5 7,150.8 + 6 ** ied 





* Contains automotive stores, furniture stores, and lumber, building 
material, and hardware stores. 
** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


This August, retail sales in Texas fell 3% below August 
1959, and the total for the eight-month period of 1960 was 
2% below the figures for the like period of 1959. The fore- 
cast for the remainder of this year is that sales will pick up 
and 1960 will end about even with 1959. Thus, 1960 will 
be a good, but not a boom, year. A moderate recession is 
now being predicted for the first half of 1961. 


CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 








———ge 








Ratio of Ratio of 
credit sales collections to 
to net sales* outstandingst 

Number of 
: ; reporting Aug Aug Aug Aug 
Classification stores 1960 1959 1960 1959 
ALL STORES 52 72.2 70.7 36.6 37.6 
BY CITIES 
Austin 4 69.1 65.7 49.6 49.9 
Cleburne 3 54.1 50.4 43.9 41.4 
Dallas 5 83.2 83.1 38.5 40.5 
El Paso 3 59.5 67.1 26.7 26.3 
Galveston 3 64.5 62.3 43.4 45.7 
Houston 4 75.4 74.6 41.4 40.5 
San Antonio 4 yi 2 75.6 36.0 88.7 
Waco 4 58.8 58.4 41.1 46.1 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores 
(over $1 million) 16 74.0 72.8 35.7 36.5 
Department stores 
(under $1 million) 16 42.8 38.1 39.6 43.3 
Dry goods and apparel 
stores 4 75.3 74.9 55.2 54.8 
Women’s specialty shops 9 72.3 70.5 38.4 39.3 
‘ 


Men’s clothing stores 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 


68.5 67.6 40.4 43.6 


$1,500,000 and over 19 74.3 73.1 36.4 87.2 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 12 55.7 54.9 41.4 43.3 
$250,000 to $500,000 _. 10 45.4 40.7 40.6 42.8 
Less than $250,000 11 46.7 41.7 37.2 41.2 





* Credit sales divided by net sales. 
+ Collections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 
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August sales in Texas in the durable category, including 
automotive stores, furniture stores, and lumber, building 
material and hardware stores, rose 3% from July. Sales 
trailed August 1959 by 12% and by 8% in the January- 
August comparison. 

Automotive stores, expected to rise 1% seasonally, ac- 
tually rose 4% above July. Credit for the rise goes to deal- 
ers who used extra sales promotions and price discounts. A 
13% drop in sales was reported in the August-to-August 
comparison, and the year-to-date registered an 8% decline. 
The national inventory of new but unsold cars finally fell 
below the one million mark on August 20. Production of 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KINDS OF BUSINESS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 











Normal 
seasonal® Actual 
Jan-Aug 
Number of 1960 
reporting Aug Aug 1960 Aug 1960 from 
: establish- from from from Jan-Aug 
Kind of business ments July July 1960 Aug 1959 1959 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive 
storest _...... . 246 + 1 + 4 — 18 — 8 


Furniture and 

household appli- 

ance stores} ........ 164 + 1 + 5 — 9 — 4 
Lumber, building 

material, and 


hardware stores. 293 + 1 — 6 — ll — 18 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores 208 + 14 + 21 — 1 — 2 
Drug stores ~- 166 + ft + + 1 + 2 
Eating and 

drinking places 82 + 4 + 1 os — 8 
Food stores . . 419 + 1 — 6 — 3 + 8 
Gasoline and 

service stations 131 — 2 + 15 + 10 + 2 
General merchandise 

stores ¢ secidcnecs, | + 9 + 16 — 4 — 2 
Other retail 

stores? ............... 219 + 5 + 7 — 1 — 2 





* Average seasonal change from preceding month to current month. 
** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
+ Includes kinds of business other than classification listed. 


1961 models is continuing at a steady pace. With the 1961 
models due out in October, a large 1960 inventory could 
cut dealers’ ability to build up stocks of 1961 models; thus 
September will be a problem month in automobile sales. 

Furniture and household appliance sales also rose above 
seasonal expectations. Expected to rise 1% over July, sales 
actually rose to 5% above July. Sales volume trailed Aug- 
ust 1959 by 9% and the eight-month period of a year ago 
by 4%. Sales of room air conditioners still suffered. It is 
now being estimated that there will be a carryover of 75,- 
000 to 125,000 more 1960 models than there were 1959 
models. This may slow production of 1961 models. 

Lumber, building material, and hardware volume, still 
reflecting the slack in home building, remained below 
seasonal expectations. A rise of 1% was expected as normal 
for the season; actually a decline of 5% was experienced, 
with a drop of 11% from last August and 13% from the 
eight-month period last year. Even with the somewhat lower 
interest rates, no appreciable rise in applications for new 
home mortgages has been noted by the F. H. A. 


ll 








Nondurable classifications, including apparel, food, 
drug, general merchandise, eating and drinking places, 
gasoline and service stations, and other retail stores, re- 
ported a rise of 6% over July sales volume. Sales remained 
equal to August 1959 and to January-August 1959. 

Apparel stores, expecting a 14% seasonal rise in sales, 
reported a 21% rise. Back-to-school promotions were ex- 
pected to bring sales up. The “War Babies” are now teen- 
agers and comprise a great percentage of the clothes-con- 
scious buyers. 

General merchandise sales, composed mostly of depart- 
ment stores but also including country general stores, were 
expected to show a 9% gain over July. They actually re- 
ported a 16% gain over July, a loss of 4% from August of 
last year, and a drop of 2% from January-August 1959. 
Nationally, department store sales fell 4% from July, held 
1% above August 1959, and were 2% ahead of the eight- 
month period of a year ago. 

Drug stores also ran ahead of seasonal expectations. Ex- 
pected to rise 1%, volume actually rose 5% from July, 1% 
from last August, and 2% above the year-to-date compari- 
son. 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 


July 23- July 23- 





Augl19 Augl19 
1960 1960 
from from 

July 23- June 25- July 25- June 25- July 25- 

’ Aug 19 July 22 Aug 20 July 22 Aug 20 
City 1960 1960 1959 1960 1959 

Borger $17,370 $17,843 — 3 

Brownfield 8,410 10,036 $9,036 —16 — o 
Cameron 3,480 6,276 3,901 —45 —11 
Childress 4,582 5,121 3,843 —11 +19 
Coleman 6,196 5,730 4,894 + 8 +27 
Crystal City 2,463 3,339 2,711 —26 — 9 
Cuero 5,549 5,793 5,565 —4 oe 
Eagle Pass 5,665 6,152 5,778 — 8 — 2 
Edna 3,779 5,258 4,911 —28 23 
El Campo 9,011 9,409 9,653 —4 vi 
Gainesville 12,666 13,323 13,126 — 5 —4 
Gatesville 4,206 5,818 4,832 28 —13 
Graham 6,731 7,657 8,051 —12 —16 
Granbury 3,345 2,462 3,214 +36 + 4 
Hale Center 1,766 2,113 1,477 —16 +20 
Hillsboro 5,641 5,315 5,706 + 6 —1 
Huntsville 9,437 8,217 9,188 +15 + 3 
Jasper 8,284 6,807 7,446 +22 +11 
Kenedy 3,532 3,655 3,279 3 + 8 
Kermit 6,339 7,645 6,774 17 6 
Kerrville 11,968 11,321 10,822 + 6 +11 
Kingsville 12,339 14,510 12,284 —15 ss 
Kirbyville 3,128 3,145 2,716 —1 +15 
La Grange 4,228 4,153 4,065 * 2 ++ 4 
Levelland 6,510 8,266 7,040 —21 — 8 
Littlefield 5,060 6,764 9,049 —25 —44 
McCamey 4,565 4,686 6,221 — $3 —27 
Marlin 5,954 6,566 6,543 — —9g 
Mesquite 9,278 9,444 6,984 —2 +33 
Navasota 3,974 5,132 4,791 — 28 —17 
Pecos 10,765 15,025 12,822 —28 —16 
Pittsburg 2,887 3,481 2,508 —17 +15 
Sinton 11,835 5,512 10,455 +115 +13 
Taft 3,126 3,147 2,695 — ee | +16 
Terrell 7,449 5,835 7,449 +28 se 
Waxahachie 11,644 12,389 9,850 — 6 +18 
Weatherford 7,854 7,757 9,662 + i —29 
Yoakum 8,286 9,896 9,535 —16 —13 





** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Eating and drinking places were one of the two nondur- 
able classifications falling short of seasonal expectations. 
Sales of eating and drinking places rose 1% above July, 
while expected to rise 4%. Sales were equal to last August 
but trailed the eight-month period of 1959 by 3%. Food 
stores, expected to gain 1% over July, actually dropped 
6% from July and 3% from August 1959, but sales were 
ahead of January-August 1959 by 3%. 

Gasoline and service stations were expected to show a 
seasonal decline of 2% but registered instead a jump of 
15% above July. Sales were ahead of August 1959 by 10% 
and so far this year are 2% ahead of the like 1959 period. 
A portion of this rise is due to the fact that until October 1, 
1959, tax on gasoline in Texas was one cent less per gallon. 
Service stations are selling an increasing number of auto- 
mobile tires since the widespread use of the credit card and 
its instalment plan allowed tire purchases. 

Other retail stores, including florists, jewelry stores, 
liquor stores, and office, store and school supply dealers, 
registered a 7% gain over July, when a 5% gain had been 
anticipated. Sales trailed August 1959 by 1% and Jan- 
uary-August 1959 by 2%. Florists recorded a 13% gain 
over July, a 7% gain over last August, and a 5% rise over 
January-August 1959. Jewelry stores reported a 16% rise 
over July, a drop of 5% from August 1959, and a drop of 
7% from the year-to-date comparison. Liquor stores are 
exhibiting a consistent loss, with sales trailing July by 5%, 
last August by 21% and the year-to-date by 10%. Office, 
store, and school supply dealers reported an increase of 
10% over July sales but a loss of 1% from last August and 
3% in the year-to-date. 

August sales volume in Texas department and apparel 
stores was 18% ahead of July 1960, 3% below August 
1959, and 2% behind January-August 1959. Sales in 30 of 
the 36 reporting cities bettered July 1960 while three (Big 
Spring, Lubbock, and San Angelo) remained unchanged. 
Nine cities reported sales increases over August 1959. In 
the cumulative comparison nine cities bettered January- 
August 1959 while three (Houston, San Angelo, and Texar- 
kana) remained unchanged. 

Of the 52 Texas department and apparel stores reporting 
credit information, the ratio of credit sales to total net sales 
was 72.2 for August 1960, up 1.5 points from August 1959. 
Highest credit sales were made by Dallas (83.2%), San 
Antonio (77.7%), and Houston (75.4%). The ratio of 
collections during the month of August to accounts unpaid 
at the first of the month was 36.6%, or 1.0 point below 
August 1959. Highest collection ratios were reported by 
Austin (49.6%), Cleburne (43.9%), Galveston (43.4%), 
Houston (41.4%), and Waco (41.1%). 


TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


Building Construction: 


RESIDENTIAL ACTIVITY MAKES 
STRONG RECOVERY; NONRESIDENTIAL 
CONTINUES TO SET NEW RECORDS 


By CHARLES 0. BETTINGER 


RESIDENTIAL 


Favorable weather and an excellent economic environ- 
ment combined in August to give Texas homebuilders a 
pleasant, but unexpected, advance in residential dollar 
valuations. The normal seasonal gain in August from 
July is 6%. However, lets for new homes in August 1960 
more than doubled that figure with a +12% from the pre- 
ceding July. 

As fair weather helped to cut into the backlog of unused 
permits, the financial picture for new home investments 
became exceptionally rosy. With the Federal Government 
now operating out of the red, more funds are immediately 
available in the home mortgage market, giving this area of 
lending some keen competition for the first time in quite 
a while. Additional funds in the mortgage lien market have 
been made available because of recent increases in per- 
sonal savings accounts arising partially over skepticism 
about general economic conditions. 

After a second slice into the discount rate offered to 
member banks in the Federal Reserve System, most banks 
have reluctantly reduced their prime rate to their customers 
with top credit ratings, often trimming this list of prime 
risks in many instances to a very select few. Other interest 
rates did fall in compliance with the prime rates due to the 
close relationship between the prime rate borrowers and 
other money users, but the change was of less magnitude. 


NONRESIDENTIAL 


Nonresidential permits continue to shatter records with 
the highest August in Texas history. As an illustration, the 
percent change this August from August 1959 was 
+73% over that period. Dollar valuations of nonresi- 
dential activity approached $46 million, a whopping 44% 
of total construction authorized in August. Year-to-year 
data through August show an increase of +23% in this 
major classification over the comparable 1959 record- 
breaking months. 

One-fourth of all nonresidential authorizations fell in the 
office-bank category. Locally, Houston again led the state 
with 20 new buildings in this group totaling almost $5 
million, accompanied by Beaumont with a new bank build- 
ing amounting to $2 million. San Antonio gave an ad- 
ditional boost to institutional building permit totals with 
the approval of a new hospital ($1.6 million) and a new 
county jail ($1.3 million). 

Leading percentage increases in permits in August from 
July were hotels and tourist courts (+614%), amusement 
buildings (+66%), service stations (+16%), and 
churches (+9%). 

In the eight-month comparison (January-August 1960 
from January-August 1959) erratic monthly fluctuations 
are ironed out, showing a large majority of nonresidential 
classifications to have increases over last year. Commercial 
and private garages, when combined, led these gains with 


OCTOBER 1960 


an increase of 130%, followed by institutional buildings 
(+99%), works and utilities (+65%), office-bank build- 
ings (+56%), churches (+29%), educational buildings 
(+27%), stores and mercantile buildings (+10%), and 
service stations (+9%). In this comparison, only three 
categories were running behind last year: nonhousekeep- 
ing buildings (residential) ,—31% ; amusement buildings, 
—33% ; and factories and workshops, —39%. 
Nonresidential construction, while currently heading 
full speed toward a record year, has some of the pitfalls 
ahead that homebuilders are now experiencing. Most of 
these problems deal with possible overbuilding, especially 
of office buildings. Dallas owners of the older office build- 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 











Jan-Aug Percent change 

1959 Jan-Aug 1960 

- trom 
Jan-Aug 1959 


$104,805 $828,768 $878,930 — 6 
92,664 741,082 789,896 — 6 


Aug 
1960 1960 








Classification (thousands of dollars) 


ALL PERMITS 
New construction 





Residential (housekeeping) 46,683 409,221 520,470 — 21 
One-family dwellings 42,637 380,756 489,078 — 22 
Multiple-family 

dwellings ........... 4,046 28,465 31,392 — 9 

Nonresidential buildings . 45,981 331,860 269,426 + 23 

Nonhousekeeping buildings 

(residential) . ; 3,783 10,027 14,526 — $1 
Amusement buildings ...... 439 6,051 8,990 — 33 
Churches 5,672 29,620 23,003 + 29 
Factories and workshops 1,090 14,938 24,346 — 39 
Garages (commercial and 

private) . ; 353 7,680 3,332 +130 
Service stations 935 6,561 6,018 + 9 
Institutional buildings 3,600 28,746 14,456 + 99 
Office-bank buildings 10,316 67,135 42,996 + 66 
Works and utilities 239 14,217 8,633 + 65 
Educational buildings 8,790 59,649 47,087 + 27 
Stores and mercantile 

buildings ........... 8,645 70,450 64,258 + 10 
Other buildings and 

structures one 2,119 16,786 11,781 + 42 

Additions, alterations, and 
repairs Pe 12,141 87,687 89,034 — 2 
METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 

METROPOLITAN} 

Total metropolitan . 85,207 646,826 652,164 — 1 
Central cities —.............. -. 74,330 655,431 556,394 ee 
Outside central cities ...... 10,877 91,395 95,770 — 6 

Total nonmetropolitan 19,598 181,942 226,766 — 20 
10,000 to 50,000 

population _..... 13,034 118,361 160,671 — 26 

Less than 10,000 

population ......... 6,564 63,581 66,095 — 4 





+ As defined in 1950 census. 
** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


ings are already complaining of excess office space brought 
about by the construction of new buildings. Some lessors 
claim that over 50% of their available space is now vacant. 
This is a somewhat local situation now but one that will 
become more prominent and widespread as available office 
space multiplies in most of the larger cities. 

On the brighter side, however, the owners of newer and 
more modern buildings boast near-100% occupancy. Also, 
an oversupply in commercial and industrial activities is 
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more easily remedied than a situation which requires more 
persons such as overabundant housing. Mobility and 
growth of business are much more dynamic than popula- 
tion, using the resources and capital outside the state as 
well as inside its boundaries. 

Total construction, receiving the welcome assist from 
the residential sector and the record nonresidential permits, 
was 12% higher in August 1960 than last August. The 
average month for the first eight months of 1960 has pulled 
up within 6% of the high 1959 average for that period. 


CHANGING ATTITUDES 


The abnormal seasonal gains registered in August show 
that this state is indeed in an enviable position pending the 
completion of a healthy adjustment which has been taking 
place over the past seven or eight months. This solid foun- 
dation will be a valuable asset as the state approaches 
the start of a new presidential term and the policies of 
that administration. Both parties are pledged to liberal 
spending which has caused the entire economy to assume a 
political wait-and-see attitude with little action in this 
current period. 

In line with a prediction by Robinson Newcombe, a 
leading housing consultant, that there is a trend to com- 
pact low-cost housing, one family home authorizations de- 
creased 5% in value in August from July (from $11,895 to 
$11,320). This prediction, if it proves to be valid, will re- 
quire a complete reversal of the past trend toward larger 
and more expensive homes and will bear serious implica- 
tions for the entire construction industry. 


LOANS BY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
Source: Federal Home Loan Bank of Little Rock 











Percent change 





Aug 1960 Aug 1960 
from rom 
Aug 1960 July 1960 Aug 1959 July 1960 Aug 1959 











Type 
Number 

ALL LOANS 4,934 4,054 4,727 + 22 + 
Construction 934 884 1,058 + 6 — 12 
Purchase 2,539 1,876 2,259 + 35 + 13 
Other 1,461 1,294 1,410 + 18 + 4 

Value (thousands of dollars) 

ALL LOANS $51,874 $44,408 $45,703 + 16 + 12 
Construction 11,329 11,000 11,922 + $3 — 565 
Purchase 26,360 22,424 22,693 + 18 + 16 
Other 13,685 10,984 11,088 + 25 + 23 
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PROBLEMS YET UNSOLVED 


The supply and demand problem in the homebuilding 
area is far from completely solved. Easy money is not the 
answer. The rate of building in the past 10 years has been 
far in excess of the growth in population. Bureau of Census 
reports show that the number of homes and apartments in 
Texas was up 32%, and the population gain in this same 
period was only 23%. This type of housing growth was 
closely parallel to the U. S. figures which reveal a 27% in- 
crease in housing units and an 18% increase in population. 

Last year’s home construction pushed Texas near the 
saturation point of people and houses. Speculative building 
has been forced to cut back in 1960 to a level that is rea- 
sonable with the population expansion. Others who have 


REVENUE RECEIPTS OF THE STATE COMPTROLLER 
Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1—August 31 








os Percent 
Account 1959-1960 1958-1959 change 
TOTAL $1,252,398,961 $1,134,483,864 +10 

Ad valorem, inheritance, and 

poll taxes 53,022,359 46,421,827 +14 
Natural and casinghead gas 

production taxes 53,077,910 47,592,474 +12 
Gas severance beneficiary tax 152,573 0 
Crude oil production taxes 124,538,391 136,397,628 — 9 
Other gross receipts and 

production taxes 25,234,154 22,329,043 +13 
Insurance companies and other 

occupation taxes 31,947,583 29,363,695 + 9 
Motor fuel taxes (net) 185,285,347 178,636,109 + 4 
Cigarette tax and licenses 86,400,674 51,779,255 +67 
Alcoholic beverage taxes and 

licenses 36,640,980 33,839,670 + 8 
Automobile and other sales taxes 36,816,212 22,873,495 +61 
All licenses and fees $7,231,649 33,579,932 +11 
Franchise taxes 59,956,985 $9,812,683 +61 
Mineral leases, land sales, 

rentals, and bonuses 21,864,192 19,802,099 +10 
Oil and gas royalties 31,700,547 31,902,231 —1 
Interest earned 29,546,985 26,671,286 +11 
Unclassified receipts 79,791,384 75,056,643 + 6 
Other miscellanous revenue 11,930,658 11,521,184 + 4 
Federal aid for highways 187,220,697 165,233,664 +13 
Federal aid for public welfare 120,600,482 139,009,890 —13 
Other federal aid 39,171,807 22,098,118 +77 
Donations and grants 267,392 512,938 —48 





speculated on land in advance of new home construction 
often find that now builders of new homes and developers 
of new areas are refusing to pay excessive and inflated 
prices for acreage and, instead, are locating in more remote 
areas. 

High vacancy rates still exert considerable influence on 
demand as apartment and house rentals continue to fall. 
Many owners and managers are offering more and more 
concessions to induce rentors into their partially filled 
units. These special inducements range all the way from 
trading stamps to three months’ rent free to one-year les- 
sees. 

Construction costs remain at all-time highs and continue 
to plague the industry. Two big mills, Georgia-Pacific 
Corporation and Simpson Timber Company, have recently 
increased their prices on fir plywood by $4 per thousand 
square feet to $68. 

Short-range forecasts show a continued moderate pickup 
of residential activity with nonresidential remaining high 
but retreating substantially from its present lofty perch. 


TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 





Agriculture: 


POULTRY: EGG PRODUCTION IN TEXAS 


By FRED O. BOECKER, JR. 


Research Assistant 


In 1960 Texas egg production for January-June inclu- 
sive was 105,750,000 dozen—a 4.6% decrease from egg 
production for the first half of 1959 of 110,833,000 dozen. 
Total eggs produced in Texas in 1959 was 198,667,000 
dozen—a 3.4% increase over 1958 production of 192,- 
083,000 dozen according to reports received from the 
USDA. 

National egg production for the first half of 1960 was 
2,694 million dozen as compared with a production of 
2,769 million dozen for the first six months of 1959. The na- 
tion as a whole produced 5,200,008,000 dozen eggs in 1959 
which was a 2.8% increase over 1958 production of 5,058,- 
583,000 dozen. 

With a gradual annual increase, eggs have become a 
vital part of the diet particularly of the breakfast menu. 
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Research by physiologists and psychologists shows that 
mental alertness and physical well-being are maintained 
better by those who eat an adequate breakfast. The nutri- 
ents, particularly protein and iron, contained in two eggs 
are the same as those contained in the average serving of 
meat or cheese and these nutrients contribute significantly 
to meeting the requirements established for an adequate 
breakfast. Eggs are relatively low in calories, containing 
approximately 75 to 80 in a medium to large egg so the 
minimum caloric intake at breakfast recommended by nu- 
trition experts at 25% of the average daily needs must be 
made up from other sources. 

Eggs are finding uses in cooking other than breakfast, 
providing color and flavor to foods. The white and yolk 
proteins thicken upon heating and provide consistency as 
in custards. The proteins can encase air and provide light- 
ness as in cakes. Eggs bind ingredients together as liquids 
in mayonnaise and solids in croquettes and help to form 
an elastic framework as in cream puffs and popovers. 

Apparently Texas housewives are using these ideas 
since, though the state has previously been a large exporter 
of eggs, it has within the past several years become a 
deficit producer throughout most of the year. The recent 
population growth has contributed to the increased market 
demand for eggs while egg production has changed from 
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predominantly small scale to a specialized, commercial 
enterprise. However, the expansion of commercial flocks 
has not kept pace with the increased demand for eggs. 

Texas is a surplus producer of eggs for only a short per- 
iod in the spring and over 30% of all shell egg require- 
ments are imported from other states. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for increased income to Texas farmers even though 
Texas ranks high nationally in egg production—ranking 
tenth in 1958 and ninth in 1959. The top ten egg-producing 
states and their production in 1959 were as follows: Cali- 
fornia, 436,333,000 dozen; Iowa, 420,167,000 dozen; 
Minnesota, 316,917,000 dozen; Pennsylvania, 302,083,000 
dozen; Illinois, 247,500,000 dozen; Ohio, 205,250,000 
dozen; Wisconsin, 200,083,000 dozen: New Jersey, 198,- 
250,000 dozen; Texas, 198,667,000 dozen and Indiana. 
200,833,000 dozen. These ten states accounted for 52.4% 
of the 1959 national egg production. 


RAIL SHIPMENTS OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Source: Compiled from reports received from Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 








Jan-Aug Jan-Aug 
1 








960 1959 
Item (in carloads) a 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 24,669 19,855 + 24 
VEGETABLES 22,766 17,460 + 30 
Beans 8 0 ; 
Beets 40 37 9 
Broccoli 91 31 +194 
Cabbage 2,751 1,595 + 72 
Carrots 4,529 2,112 +114 
Cauliflower 330 140 +136 
Celery q 0 
Corn 222 296 — 25 
Cucumbers 36 26 + 38 
Endives & escaroles 7 — 14 
Greens 119 76 + 57 
Lettuce 1,279 171 +648 
Mixed vegetables 4,745 2,936 + 62 
Onions 5,173 3,959 + 31 
Peppers 114 331 — 66 
Potatoes 1,249 1,307 — 4 
Spinach 1,082 1,192 — 9 
Tomatoes 981 3,234 — 70 
Turnips & rutabagas 9 10 — 10 
FRUIT ; 1,903 2,395 — 21 
Canteloupes 370 391 — 5 
Se . ; 675 247 +1738 
Honeydews 240 343 — 80 
Mixed citrus _.... 420 168 +150 
Mixed melons 2 9 — 78 
Oranges 69 52 + 33 
Persian melons 0 20 —100 
Plums & prunes 8 16 — 60 
Strawberries 9 3 +200 
Tangerines 2 12 — 83 
Watermelons 108 1,134 — 90 





The cool weather which most sections of the state en- 
countered through late spring of 1960 held back the usual 
seasonal decline in egg production, with the result that 
prices declined in late May and June after rising sharply 
in March and April. The average U.S. price which the 
farmers received in mid-June was 31.2¢ per dozen which 
was 1.5¢ lower than in May. However, the mid-June aver- 
age was still well above 1959, although later in the month 
some individual quotations were below the same 1959 
prices. 

The operator of a small farm, even with the vagaries of 
weather and price fluctuations to contend with, may be at- 
tracted to a large laying flock since very little land is re- 
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more easily remedied than a situation which requires more 
persons such as overabundant housing. Mobility and 
growth of business are much more dynamic than popula- 
tion, using the resources and capital outside the state as 
well as inside its boundaries. 

Total construction, receiving the welcome assist from 
the residential sector and the record nonresidential permits, 
was 12% higher in August 1960 than last August. The 
average month for the first eight months of 1960 has pulled 
up within 6% of the high 1959 average for that period. 


CHANGING ATTITUDES 


The abnormal seasonal gains registered in August show 
that this state is indeed in an enviable position pending the 
completion of a healthy adjustment which has been taking 
place over the past seven or eight months. This solid foun- 
dation will be a valuable asset as the state approaches 
the start of a new presidential term and the policies of 
that administration. Both parties are pledged to liberal 
spending which has caused the entire economy to assume a 
political wait-and-see attitude with little action in this 
current period. 

In line with a prediction by Robinson Newcombe, a 
leading housing consultant, that there is a trend to com- 
pact low-cost housing, one family home authorizations de- 
creased 5% in value in August from July (from $11,895 to 
$11,320). This prediction, if it proves to be valid, will re- 
quire a complete reversal of the past trend toward larger 
and more expensive homes and will bear serious implica- 
tions for the entire construction industry. 


LOANS BY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
Source: Federal Home Loan Bank of Little Rock 











Percent change 
Aug 1960 Aug 1960 
from from 
Aug 1960 July 1960 Aug 1959 July 1960 Aug 1959 

















Type 
Number 

ALL LOANS 4,934 4,054 4,727 + 22 + 
Construction 934 884 1,058 + 6 — 12 
Purchase 2,589 1,876 2,259 + 35 + 12 
Other 1,461 1,294 1,410 + 138 + 4 

Value (thousands of dollars) 

ALL LOANS $51,874 $44,408 $45,703 + 16 + 12 
Construction 11,329 11,000 11,922 + 8 — 5 
Purchase 26,360 22,424 22,698 + 18 + 16 
Other 13,685 10,984 11,088 + 25 + 23 
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PROBLEMS YET UNSOLVED 


The supply and demand problem in the homebuilding 
area is far from completely solved. Easy money is not the 
answer. The rate of building in the past 10 years has been 
far in excess of the growth in population. Bureau of Census 
reports show that the number of homes and apartments in 
Texas was up 32%, and the population gain in this same 
period was only 23%. This type of housing growth was 
closely parallel to the U. S. figures which reveal a 27% in- 
crease in housing units and an 18% increase in population. 

Last year’s home construction pushed Texas near the 
saturation point of people and houses. Speculative building 
has been forced to cut back in 1960 to a level that is rea- 
sonable with the population expansion. Others who have 


REVENUE RECEIPTS OF THE STATE COMPTROLLER 
Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1—August 31 








~~ Percent 
Account 1959-1960 1958-1959 change 
TOTAL $1,252,398,961 $1,134,433,864 +10 

Ad valorem, inheritance, and 

poll taxes 53,022,359 46,421,827 +14 
Natural and casinghead gas 

production taxes 53,077,910 47,592,474 +12 
Gas severance beneficiary tax 152,573 0 
Crude oil production taxes 124,538,391 136,397,628 —9 
Other gross receipts and 

production taxes 25,234,154 22,329,043 +13 
Insurance companies and other 

occupation taxes 31,947,583 29,363,695 + 9 
Motor fuel taxes (net) 185,285,347 178,636,109 + 4 
Cigarette tax and licenses 86,400,674 51,779,255 +67 
Alcoholic beverage taxes and 

licenses 36,640,980 33,839,670 + 8 
Automobile and other sales taxes 36,816,212 22,873,495 +61 
All licenses and fees 37,281,649 $3,579,932 +11 
Franchise taxes 59,956,985 39,812,683 +51 
Mineral leases, land sales, 

rentals, and bonuses 21,864,192 19,802,099 +10 
Oil and gas royalties 31,700,547 31,902,231 —1 
Interest earned 29,546,985 26,671,286 +11 
Unclassified receipts 79,791,384 75,056,643 + 6 
Other miscellanous revenue 11,930,658 11,521,184 +4 
Federal aid for highways 187,220,697 165,233,664 +13 
Federal aid for public welfare 120,600,482 139,009,890 —13 
Other federal aid 39,171,807 22,098,118 +77 
Donations and grants 267,392 512,938 —48 





speculated on land in advance of new home construction 
often find that now builders of new homes and developers 
of new areas are refusing to pay excessive and inflated 
prices for acreage and, instead, are locating in more remote 
areas. 

High vacancy rates still exert considerable influence on 
demand as apartment and house rentals continue to fall. 
Many owners and managers are offering more and more 
concessions to induce rentors into their partially filled 
units. These special inducements range all the way from 
trading stamps to three months’ rent free to one-year les- 
sees. 

Construction costs remain at all-time highs and continue 
to plague the industry. Two big mills, Georgia-Pacific 
Corporation and Simpson Timber Company, have recently 
increased their prices on fir plywood by $4 per thousand 
square feet to $68. 

Short-range forecasts show a continued moderate pickup 
of residential activity with nonresidential remaining high 
but retreating substantially from its present lofty perch. 


TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


Agriculture: 


POULTRY: EGG PRODUCTION IN TEXAS 


By FRED O. BOECKER, JR. 


Research Assistant 


In 1960 Texas egg production for January-June inclu- 
sive was 105,750,000 dozen—a 4.6% decrease from egg 
production for the first half of 1959 of 110,833,000 dozen. 
Total eggs produced in Texas in 1959 was 198,667,000 
dozen—a 3.4% increase over 1958 production of 192,- 
083,000 dozen according to reports received from the 
USDA. 

National egg production for the first half of 1960 was 
2,694 million dozen as compared with a production of 
2,769 million dozen for the first six months of 1959. The na- 
tion as a whole produced 5,200,008,000 dozen eggs in 1959 
which was a 2.8% increase over 1958 production of 5,058,- 
583,000 dozen. 

With a gradual annual increase, eggs have become a 
vital part of the diet particularly of the breakfast menu. 
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Research by physiologists and psychologists shows that 
mental alertness and physical well-being are maintained 
better by those who eat an adequate breakfast. The nutri- 
ents, particularly protein and iron, contained in two eggs 
are the same as those contained in the average serving of 
meat or cheese and these nutrients contribute significantly 
to meeting the requirements established for an adequate 
breakfast. Eggs are relatively low in calories, containing 
approximately 75 to 80 in a medium to large egg so the 
minimum caloric intake at breakfast recommended by nu- 
trition experts at 25% of the average daily needs must be 
made up from other sources. 

Eggs are finding uses in cooking other than breakfast, 
providing color and flavor to foods. The white and yolk 
proteins thicken upon heating and provide consistency as 
in custards. The proteins can encase air and provide light- 
ness as in cakes. Eggs bind ingredients together as liquids 
in mayonnaise and solids in croquettes and help to form 
an elastic framework as in cream puffs and popovers. 

Apparently Texas housewives are using these ideas 
since, though the state has previously been a large exporter 
of eggs, it has within the past several years become a 
deficit producer throughout most of the year. The recent 
population growth has contributed to the increased market 
demand for eggs while egg production has changed from 
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predominantly small scale to a specialized, commercial 
enterprise. However, the expansion of commercial flocks 
has not kept pace with the increased demand for eggs. 

Texas is a surplus producer of eggs for only a short per- 
iod in the spring and over 30% of all shell egg require- 
ments are imported from other states. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for increased income to Texas farmers even though 
Texas ranks high nationally in egg production—ranking 
tenth in 1958 and ninth in 1959. The top ten egg-producing 
states and their production in 1959 were as follows: Cali- 
fornia, 436,333,000 dozen; Iowa, 420,167,000 dozen; 
Minnesota, 316,917,000 dozen; Pennsylvania, 302,083,000 
dozen; Illinois, 247,500,000 dozen; Ohio, 205,250,000 
dozen; Wisconsin, 200,083,000 dozen; New Jersey, 198,- 
250,000 dozen; Texas, 198,667,000 dozen and Indiana. 
200,833,000 dozen. These ten states accounted for 52.4% 
of the 1959 national egg production. 


RAIL SHIPMENTS OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Source: Compiled from reports received from Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 








Jan-Aug Jan-Aug 








1960 1959 
Item (in carloads) ben “ 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 24,669 19,855 + 24 
VEGETABLES 22,766 17,460 + 30 
Beans 3 0 
Beets 40 37 + 8 
Broccoli 91 31 +194 
Cabbage 2,751 1,595 + 72 
Carrots 4,529 2,112 +114 
Cauliflower _. 330 140 +136 
Celery q 0 
Corn 222 296 — 25 
Cucumbers 36 26 + 38 
Endives & escaroles 6 ¥ — 14 
Greens 119 76 + 87 
Lettuce 1,279 171 +648 
Mixed vegetables 4,745 2,936 + 62 
Onions 5,173 3,959 + 32 
Peppers 114 331 — 66 
Potatoes 1,249 1,307 — 4 
Spinach 1,082 1,192 — 9 
Tomatoes 981 3,234 — 70 
Turnips & rutabagas 9 10 — 10 
FRUIT 1,903 2,395 — 21 
Canteloupes 370 391 — 5 
Grapefruit _...... me 675 247 +173 
Honeydews 240 343 — 80 
Mixed citrus 420 168 +150 
Mixed melons 2 9 — 78 
Oranges 69 52 + 33 
Persian melons 0 20 —100 
Plums & prunes 8 16 — 50 
Strawberries 9 3 +200 
Tangerines 2 12 — 83 
Watermelons 108 1,134 — 90 





The cool weather which most sections of the state en- 
countered through late spring of 1960 held back the usual 
seasonal decline in egg production, with the result that 
prices declined in late May and June after rising sharply 
in March and April. The average U.S. price which the 
farmers received in mid-June was 31.2¢ per dozen which 
was 1.5¢ lower than in May. However, the mid-June aver- 
age was still well above 1959, although later in the month 
some individual quotations were below the same 1959 
prices. 

The operator of a small farm, even with the vagaries of 
weather and price fluctuations to contend with, may be at- 
tracted to a large laying flock since very little land is re- 
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quired. Where there is available labor, an egg laying flock 
may be added to the farm business without decreasing the 
output of other farm enterprises. 

When the flock owner has a laying flock started, the 
entire flock or at least part of it has to be renewed every 
year. Market egg producers should plan each year to re- 
place about two-thirds of the layers with a fresh lot of 
pullets because birds usually lay about 20% fewer eggs in 
their second than in their first laying year. 

Most producers know the importance of proper handling 
to preserve the quality of freshly laid eggs. Eggs are at 
highest quality immediately upon laying and begin to de- 
teriorate from that point unless cooled promptly. This calls 
for frequent gathering and temperature and humidity con- 
trol. Changes that take place in eggs subjected to high 
temperatures and dry air cause a reduction in quality. 
Water evaporates through the porous shell, the thick white 
tends to break down into thin white, the yolk membrane 
becomes thicker and the yolk becomes more flaccid. Lower 
quality means lower market value. 

Eggs must be kept in moist, well ventilated air at a 
temperature range of from 55° to 65°. They should be 
gathered in a wire basket and packed with the small end 
down. The eggs should be handled carefully, kept clean and 
protected from strong odors. 

The quality of an egg in the shell is determined by cand- 
ling. An egg of high quality has only a small airspace and 
its yolk is well centered. A large proportion of the white is 
thick. 

Grade labeling provides the consumer with a basis for 
selecting eggs by quality. The letters US mean the eggs 
were officially graded. Beginning in January, 1959, all 
poultry and poultry products shipped in interstate com- 
merce must be officially inspected for wholesomeness. This 
development placed poultry products on the same basis as 
red meat. The letters 4A, A, B or C designate the quality. 
AA is the highest grade. The date stamped on the carton 
tells when the eggs were graded. The grade mark is an as- 
surance of the quality specified if the eggs have been kept 
under good conditions after grading. 

The factors that determine the quality of shell eggs are 
shape, texture and condition of shell; shape and condition 
of yolk and firmness and clarity of the white. 

The size of eggs is based on the total weight of a dozen 


RAIL SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK * 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 
Aug 1960 Aug 1960 


Aug July Aug from from 
Classification 1960 1960 1959 July 1960 Aug 1959 


(in carloads) 





TOTAL 2,376 2,368 2,257 oe + 6 
Cattle 1,644 1,975 1,560 — 17 + §& 
Calves 334 276 497 + 21 — 83 
Hogs 5 —100 stad 
Sheep 398 112 200 +255 + 99 

Interstate 2,243 2,197 1,996 + 2 + 12 
Cattle 1,538 1,831 1,374 — 16 + 12 
Calves 311 249 433 + 25 — 28 
Hogs 5 —100 ed 
Sheep 394 112 189 +252 +108 

Intrastate 133 171 261 — 22 — 49 
Cattle 106 144 186 — 26 — 43 
Calves 23 27 64 — 15 — 64 
Sheep 4 11 — 64 





* Rail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and 
sheep, 250. 
** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


eges. The four common sizes of U.S. graded eggs are 
Extra Large, Large, Medium and Small. Each of these 
terms refers to a size that has a specified minimum weight 
per dozen eggs of uniform size. The minimum weight for 
Extra Large eggs is 27 ounces per dozen; for the Large, 24 
ounces; for the Medium, 21 ounces and for the Small, 18 
ounces. 

Fresh eggs can be kept in cold storage or in the refrig- 
erator for long periods without serious loss of nutritive 
value. Eggs tested after 18 months of cold storage showed 
no loss of protein. 

Dried eggs are a good source of the same nutrients im- 
portant in shell eggs. Dehydration itself does not reduce 
the values for protein, vitamin A or riboflavin, but loss of 
vitamin A occurs under some conditions of storage. 

Dried eggs should be kept cold, preferably below re- 
frigerator temperatures, and in a tightly closed container 
that gives protection against air and moisture. Dehydrated 
eggs lose about a third of their vitamin A value in six 
months and about two-thirds in nine months when stored 
at ordinary room temperature. The losses are accelerated 
at higher temperatures. 
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Percent change Percent change 
Aug 1960 Aug 1960 Aug 1960 Aug 1960 
Aug from from Aug from from 
City and item 1960 July 1960 Aug 1959 City and item 1960 July 1960 Aug 1959 
ABILENE (pop. 89,428) BAY CITY (pop. 11,580) 
Retail sales Retail sales 
General merchandise stores + Of + 2 — 10 Automotive stores __. + if + 23 + 23 
Lumber, building material, and Drug stores ‘ + If + 2 — 8 
hardware stores _. + if + 14 — 19 Postal receipts* a 10,459 — 10 + 10 
Postal receipts* ssecktovlll 96,976 + $3 + § Bank debits (thousands) eee $ 11,737 + 1 + 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,111,521 — 36 — 58 End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 16,837 — 10 — 13 
Bank debits (thousands) : eae | 97,941 + 7 + F Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.9 + 5 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 66,008 + 9 + 8 —— 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.6 + 8 + § BAYTOW N (pop. 28 005) | 
Employment (area) 31,900 ia ma. Postal receipts* .. 23,949 + 6 + 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) 8,230 xe a Building permits, less federal contracts ; 421,657 + 89 + 56 
Percent unemployed (area) .... 5.9 = 34 Bank debits (thousands) . $ 20,523 + 5 + 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 20,869 — 2 — 10 
ALICE (pop. 20,708) Annual rate of deposit turnover . ; 12.0 + 19 + 17 
Retail sales Employment (area) ... . 502,400 ed + 4 
Lumber, building material, and Manufacturing employment (area) 96,175 +s + 4 
hardware stores PO aa : + i} + 10 + 2 Percent unemployed (area) - 4.3 — 4 + 5 
Postal receipts* ? & 13,601 — 19 — 6 —— 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 99,538 — 16 — 10 BEAUMONT (pop. 118 791) 
Retail sales _.... + 16 — 7 
ALPINE (pop. 4. 3732) Apparel stores + 14+ + 24 + 7 
Postal receipts* ... — 8,960 —17 + 19 Automotive stores + if + 6 — 16 
Building permits, ne federal contracts $ 48,750 ace : Food stores + it — 8 + 6 
Bank debits (thousands) ......... a 2,272 — 7 — 4 Furniture and household 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ $ 8,412 + 4 — 9 appliance stores + lf + 19 —11 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ........ 8.2 — 6 + 8 Gasoline and service stations . — 2 + 4 + 2 
General merchandise stores + OF + 34 — 8 
Postal receipts* ae $ 110,202 — 1 — 8 
——— | (pop. 136 199) + 8t Bees, ee Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,233,661 +224 +146 
Apparel stores + 14+ + 85 as $6 Bank debits (thousands) ......... $ 160,006 + 6 + 7 
Automotive stores _. + 4+ ae = End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 96,176 + 4 — 3 
Eating and drinking places .. + 4+ =’ ak ig Annual rate of deposit turnover . 20.0 + 5& + 10 
Furniture and household Employment (area) .......... ; , 106,000 os + 2 
appliance stores ......... : A + 1+ eg a Manufacturing employment teed 34,230 + 2 + 3 
Postal receipts* - G ; $ 184,880 a) 'g + 11 Percent unemployed (area) .. : : 6.5 — 6 — 85 
Building permits, ‘tows federal contracts $ 3,034,830 — 8 — 31 
Bank debits (thousands) ......... $ 21,038 —8 — 6 BEEVILLE (pop. 13 or 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 111,933 — 8 — 6 Postal receipts* 10,549 — 65 — 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover -.......... 23.0 — 8 — 8 Building permits, lens felewed teens ; 30,406 — 82 — 80 
Employment (area) eid 53,300 bad + 8 Bank debits (thousands) nilatiaieteptiiale 10,206 + 6 — 4 
Manufacturing employment ‘{anea) 5,990 ** *s End-of-month deposits (theasnndny$ $ 12,850 + 1 — 10 
Percent unemployed (area) . 3.3 — 15 + 14 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.6 + 5 + 5 
ARLINGTON (pop. 44,326) BIG SPRING (pop. 30,988) 
Postal receipts* . 35,581 — 2 + 19 Retail sales 
Building permits, ‘tes federal contracts : 720,463 — 41 — 48 Apparel stores ; + 14¢ + 15 + 12 
Employment (area) -...... . 209,900 * + 2 Drug stores + lf — 1 — 21 
Manufacturing employment (even) - 53,700 *s — 4 Postal receipts* cca 26,805 — 16 + 2 
Percent unemployed (area) .. 4.5 ** + 2 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 333,279 — 80 + 26 
Bank debits (thousands) . > 38,860 + 10 + 4 
AUSTIN (pop. 185 052) End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 25,374 = 9 a 
Retail sales : + 3+ -. aa Annual rate of deposit turnover . 18.2 + 13 + 10 
Apparel stores + 14F + 9 — 1 
Automotive stores + tf +20 —15 BRADY (pop. 5 #14) 
Furniture and household Postal receipts* ................... $ 4,266 — 17 — 7 
appliance stores + at = a — 12 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 7,295 + 69 +2332 
General merchandise stores + Of + 28 — 6 Bank debits (thousands) ..... : x 4,201 — 9 — 
Lumber, building material, and End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 6,894 — 2 — 8 
hardware stores ............... ee + if + 56 —14 Annual rate of deposit turnover : 73 : — 8 
Postal receipts* .. $ 865,943 + 38 + 10 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,408,729 — 19 — 33 BRENHAM (pop. 7 ,689) 
Bank debits (thousands) Snes $ 226,993 + 16 + 8 Postal receipts* _..... $ 6,755 lite nee 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢ $ 146,837 << —s Building permits, ene federal contracts $ 50,825 + 31 — 46 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ake 18.8 + 12 + 11 Bank debits (thousands) .......................$ 8,057 ate sire 
Employment (area) ....... : 74,000 = + 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t _$ 11,814 — 2 — 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) 6,190 i + Annual rate of deposit turnover ...... 8.1 + ** 
Percent unemployed (area) ; 3.6 — 10 + © 








—- For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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a 3 1960 a 1960 Aug 1960 Aug 1960 
ug rom rom Aug from rom 
__ City and item 1960 July 1960 Aug 1959 City and item 1960 July 1960 Aug 1959 
BROWNSVILLE (po 47 831 
+ eee (pop. a Nae ae CORSICANA (pop. 20 er 
shies tthe abies 5 a ta 4+ 93 Postal receipts* 15,063 — 21 — 42 
Lumber, building eRe cad ; ‘ Building permits, less federal contracts : 43,450 — 29 — 51 
see dit Woea ‘ + saa — 35 Bank debits (thousands) $ 16,043 3 — 6 
Pasisea saatateile 3 28.453 ag _ 9 End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 18,579 + 1 — 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 132,302 — 64 + 40 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.4 - 8 a 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 54,885 + 72 + 4 Ne ee eee zs ee 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)+¢ .$ 19,469 + 15 — 8 DALLAS Sai 672, 42. 1) 
Annual rate of renee turnover : 36.2 + 59 + 16 
DS Se ee ee Retail sales + 4ft ** — 13 
Apparel stores + 24t + 28 oe 
BROW: NW OOD (pop. 16,7 85) 3+ L 3 15 Automotive stores + 2t — 6 — 13 
you vs ab si y8 ut i : < Eating and drinking places + 8} + 2 + 8 
pparel stores Ap ’ 
F t d household 
Furniture and household pope mate scans 3+ i 21 
sealed dimen +H + 2 _ 99 app iance s ores — ; a —2 
Saaiah “anabih x $ 21 869 = 1 Lumber, building material, and 
os eipts . f — - : 
— ; 7 ; hardware stores + if + 10 — 10 
eee eee less a sense” ae : . v an Office, store, and school supply Senders. + 6 — 10 + 15 
ank debi ousands + + ¢ a 
“ Postal receipts* $ 2,149,587 + 4 + 10 
-of- i $ 77 + — $3 sik ‘ 
pee - pit pene er een = $ sai 4 ~ Ve he Building permits, less federal contracts $14,185,268 + 22 + & 
nnaES Sate oF epee sernover ‘ : Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,885,760 + 10 + 13 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 1,127,762 — 8 + 1 
BRYAN (pop. 27,358) Annual rate of deposit turnover 30.2 + 1l + 10 
Retail sales + sf — 12 — 10 Employment (area) a 435,900 ++ ++ 
Automotive stores ; + lt — 28 = 2D Manufacturing employment tamea) 93,200 — 1 — 1 
Food stores + if — 8 — 5 Percent unemployed (area) . 4.4 + 2 + 38 
Lumber, building material, and eS ee ee ee ae 
hardware stores + if — 9 — 32 —e 
Postal receipts * BS 21,700 + 3 + 4 DEL RIO (pop. 18,512) 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 258,879 + 22 — 60 Retail sales 
———$—$______— $$$ _$_$___— Automotive stores + if + 11 — 30 
x Lumber, building material, and 
CALDWELL (pop. 2,194) ‘ 
= oo hard > S + —1 —1 
Bank debits (thousands) s 2,003 — 19 — 8 irae a ad z sed 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){t .$ 8,630 — 2 — 18 Sueein Nenana é : ~— ue 
= ‘ sp = ; + . . rm as 12 Building permits, less Sodevel contracts $ 63,490 — 33 — 34 
ee ene ; —* _* “Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,290 +6 —2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 12,265 aad +s 
CISCO (pop. 4. 447) Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.0 + 6 — 3 
Postal receipts* KS 8,553 — 22 — 6 miei’ 
Bank debits (thousands) -... $ 3,563 + 16 + 5 
End-of-months deposits (thousands) { .$ 3,897 + 2 — 1 DENISON (pop. mnatainid 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.1 + 16 + 10 Retail sales _... + 8st + 8 — 10 
Apparel stores : + 14f — 15 — 7 
y ~ OAc Drug stores ; + if + 5 — 6 
CLEBURNE (pop. 15,242) Postal receipts* , 3 22,221 + 34 + 13 
Sabet alii + 144 1 41 +12 Building permits, less federal aouinnete $ 305,479 +208 +227 
’ +t t 
Drug stores .. + if + 10 + 27 le ae 
Furniture and household DENTON (pop. 26 ,686) 
appliance stores ‘ + af + 6 + 9 " 
. - A Retail sales : , + sf + il — 18 
Postal receipts* $ 13,650 + 5 + 1 OES + 1t + 8 lag 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 63,383 — 89 — 18 2 i ae 
Drug stores : : + if + 6 — 7 
Postal receipts* £ 27,768 + 15 + 21 
COPPERAS COVE (pop. ‘ 78) Building permits less, federal contracts $ 560,830 — 56 +199 
Postal receipts* — 9 Employment (area) : 435,900 ad oe 
Building permits, less federal contracts : Rowe - 53 — 55 Manufacturing employment baie) 93,200 — 1 — 1 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 780 + 19 Percent unemployed (area) ......... , 4.4 + 2 + 88 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 1,362 — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.7 + 16 
tne =A Cee. T 477) 
P ipts* 2,556 — 26 
CORPUS CHRISTI (pop. 165,724) etna AoE = 
ikea niles +414 ale uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 14,200 — 19 
Gumeeih seen 3 bes! ue + 12 Bank debits (thousands) -.. 3 3,250 + 18 — 10 
7 we 4 
de ccsiathgih dihinnin + 1+ + 18 ox End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 2,310 — 14 — 23 
Lumber, building material, and : F Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.6 + 20 + 1 
hardware stores + it ** — 11 a re Se ee 
Postal receipts* $ 158,599 oe + 10 EDINBURG (pop. 18 311) 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,080,112 + 16 — ll - 
F : Postal receipts* $ 9,304 — 7 + 3 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 208,365 +8 2k... ae 3 onan . 
abeSensanth Gupctiis (amenity? 8 100008 fice pat Building permits, less federal contracts $ 126,180 — 86 — 24 
= “i “ ‘ ; Bank debits (thousands) . $ 15,382 + 17 — 15 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 23.3 + 4 + 12 . ‘ ‘a ; 
uciemech Gate) 65,800 me + 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 8,707 + 4 — 1 
Manufacturing steploymest (areca) 8,660 ae 2s Annual rate of deposit turnover 21.6 + 35 — 19 
Percent unemployed (area) 5.0 — 18 + 22 





—————__——_—__—— For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Aug from from Aug from fro 
City and item 1960 July 1960 Aug 1959 City and item 1960 July 1960 Aug 1959 
EL PASO (pop. 273,212) GIDDINGS (pop. 2,793) 
Postal receipts* - f 2,681 — 18 + 10 
Retail sales oo ia 5a + 19 ogi es Bank debits (thousands) - cas $ 2,386 — 6 ** 
General merchandise stores ....... 1 er + 25 ait End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 8,641 — 1 — 2 
Lumber, building material, and Annual rate of deposit turnover i 7.8 — 6 — 1 
hardware stores ... poate a + it + 21 — 2 be 
Postal receipts* ‘ $ 271,683 + 8 + 18 
Building permits, less Sedered contrac ts $ 3,876,733 — 5 — 46 GILMER (pop. 4,306) 
Bank debits (thousands) ? $ 846,123 + 5 + 9 ae + 9t ore Ee 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 163,233 — 3 — 6 P 
: ‘costal veceipts*® ....................... : ne 2,863 — 48 — 43 
Anant wile Of Gepeeh ternover _ ~ piee- Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,000 se — 50 
Employment (area) .............. 3 90,300 se + 8 ¥ 
Manufacturing employment (area) 14,010 — 3 + 2 
Percent unemployed (area) 5.2 — 7 + 41 GLADEWATER (pop. $ 742) 
Postal receipts* ; 4,743 — 28 17 
Building permits, lene fed- cal einhitantn ; 17,494 — 68 70 
FORT WORTH Sine 347 ,368) Bank debits (thousands) - $ 3,237 —11 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){t .$ 4,391 + 4 — 1 
Retail sales + 3 ee, = Annual rate of deposit turnover Shs 9.0 — 16 — 1 
Apparel stores a) ST =e oie Employment (area) 28,300 ** + 1 
Automotive stores ek 7 2 was Manufacturing eaployment (area) 5,280 + 2 + 6 
Drug stores - = gi Sj rs are Percent unemployed (area) .................--- 4.2 + 2 + 14 
Eating and drinking ‘plecss = + 8f + 1 — 8 
Food stores ............ ence — 4f —11 — 1 
Furniture and household GOLDTHWAITE silt 1 reg 
appliance stores _........ . + 16t + 8 — 15 Postal reoeipte® — oe 1,584 — a7 + 15 
Gasoline and service stations : — lft + 38 + 8 Bank debits (thousands) —................. 2,774 A Shek — 
General merchandise stores . + 21+¢ + 15 eae, | End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 3,306 5 — 8 
Liquor stores _.......... ag ae Annual rate of deposit turnover ........ 9.8 + 10 — 1 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores + 4 + 7 — 22 GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 30,202) 
Postal receipts* ......... -$ 660,916 + S a Postal receipts* ............. if ‘21,208 — 9 + 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,466,119 — 28 — 45 Building permits, less felevat eee $ 398,805 +107 + 36 
Bank debits (thousands) ........... $ 761,516 + 2 + 1 Employment (area) 435,900 *e ee 
End-of-months deposits Nintasnied? $ 867,989 +* — $ Manufacturing alin (area) 93,200 baa ae 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ........ 24.8 ii eS Percent unemployed (area) ............... 4.4 + 2 + 38 
Employment (area) ........ 209,900 ee + 32 
Manufacturing engluyment (area) 53,700 ss — 4 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.5 *% + 2 GREENVILLE (pop. 18 ponela 
Retail sales ................. + 8st + 8 oak 
Apparel stores eee + 14¢ — 4 — 12 
FREDERICKSBURG (pop. 4,592) Drug stores ee ee oe 
Lumber, building material, na 
Postal receipts* .. ceseseeeeettscennecnssceeeeeen§ 4,575 =e seat hardware stores ....................... ; + if +s — 27 
Building permits, ines federal contracts $ 81,485 + 29 +179 Postal receipts® ............ Seer 20,830 ee + 9 
Bank debits (thousands) Sere te $ 6,871 uate. ss Building permits, less federal contracts $ 117,992 — 60 — 9 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .$ 8,238 — 1 — 14 Bank debits (thousands) ............ 3 14,163 8 49 
Annual rate of deposit turnover aioe 9.2 + 1 — 13 End-of-month deposits (thensande)$ $ 14,449 ee — 18 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 11.8 — 7 + 4 
BOUIN GRIAD sks oes + sf + 9 — 4 Webi taieeee os te + 3+ meee pie 
Automotive stores -.....................--.-- + if + 82 — 4 ‘Autoline Leas. 2) re ees a3 tle ey 
Food stores - + it = es Postal receipts* . . ee: $2,018 — 18 — 4 
Lumber, building material, and Building permits, less federal contracts $ 944,815 +106 +188 
hardware stores ....... e: : > oF nancies + 18 Bank debits (thousands) .......................$ 77,440 + 65 — 13 
tae tei sl pe Seberel mateeste $ Peta = - i “ ree See (thousands) $ bans = oe 
nak deities Seseands ..... é $ 92,046 + +13 Annual rate of deposit turnover .. 31.8 + 50 — 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 59,096 — 8 — 10 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ... 18.4 + 14 + 21 HENDERSON ope 9 _— 
Employment (area) as 50,400 se + 8 Retail sales .............. + 3f — 6 — 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) 10,820 +* + 9 Automotive stores. aescecessosessune - + ST — 14 —Iil 
Percent unemployed (area) 6.9 + 11 — 9 Postal receipts* -........ : 3 9,457 = ee — 10 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 190,420 +116 + 54 
Bank debits (thousands) ..... - $ 6,365 7 — 13 
GARLAND (pop. 38,512) End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 15,594 ** oe 
tnt wate ‘ 24,145 _ 27 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover ......... 4.9 6 14 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,015,189 +245 + 23 
Bank debits (thousands) ......................$ 28,888 + 7 +17 HEREFORD (pop. 7 a 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 14,494 + 1 + 9 Postal receipts* . $ 8,795 ae ee 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.4 3 + 21 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 95,000 +118 + 57 
Employment (area) ........... 435,900 es as Bank debits (thousands) ........... aoe 12,419 — 7 —11 
Manufacturing employment ‘nd 93,200 — 1 — 1 Petar aber (thousands) 3 $ aoe - © k 
Percent unemployed (area) - 4.4 + 2 + 38 nN ‘ 
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Aug from Aug from rom 
City and item 1960 July 1960 Aug’ 1959 City and item 1960 July 1960 Aug 1959 

HOUSTON (pop. 932,630) — 

Retail sales] . a: aa aot =e Automotive stores = + lt + 85 — 2% 
Apparel stores{ + 26 «+ 18 = * Postal receipts* $ 10,724 =e — 62 
Automotive stores rks ee — 26 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 148,250 +353 2 
Drug stores{ ee 8 + 3 Bank debits (thousands) $ 11,977 — + 4 
Eating and drinking places{ + 2t TS ee End-of-month deposits (thousands) t¢..$ 12,206 — 4 — 2 
Food stores{ "58 + 2 Anual rate of deposit turnover 11.5 = ae + 8 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores] e+ + 11 + 1 LAMPASAS (pop. 5 ,020) 
Gasoline and service stations{ — it + 21 + 15 Postal receipts* - 4,390 + 7 + 1 
General merchandise stores{ + 6t = s Si Building permits, less federal contracts $ 35,250 — 387 — 43 
Liquor stores + 2t aw — 23 Bank debits (thousands) ........... 3 6,149 — 8 — 6 
Lumber, building material, and End-of-month deposits (thousands) +t $ 6,416 — 1 —11 

hardware stores{ + 9f + 11 =e Annual rate of deposit turnover ... 11.4 — 1 + 6 
Office, store, and school 

supply dealers{ + 20 + 
Other retail stores{ + 6f sai | — 8 inept tinh 60 816) 29.137 Err ag 

Postal receipts* $ 1,532,924 ~ ? bike Building permits, less federal contracts 2 577,650 — +655 

Building permits, less federal contracts $26,508,633 — 50 + 85 Bank debits (thousands) $ 26,234 he + 8 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,626,637 FR =. End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 21,541 - — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)? _$ 1,238,955 =e + 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.6 — 1 + 11 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 25.0 + 12 + 6 Se 

Employment (area) 502,400 oe + 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) 96,175 oe + 4 LLANO (pop. 2 634) 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.3 — 4 + 6 Postal receipts* $ 1,990 — 29 + 17 

Bank debits (thousands) ‘ $ 3,826 + 4 — 12 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 4,247 — 1 — 7 

IRVING (pop. 45,414) Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.7 2 — 18 

Postal receipts* $ 26,185 + 40 + 38 

Employment (area) 435,900 o* + LOCKHART (pop. 6,069) 

Manufacturing employment (area) 93,200 — 1 — 1 Retail sales 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.4 + 2 + 38 Apparel stores + 247 + 4 — 
Automotive stores + if + 83 — 13 
aaa: Food stores : + lf + 7 + 10 

JACKSONVILLE (pop. 9. 3932) Postal receipts® ......... $ 38060 —19 — 9 

ipehell diadon Building permits, less federal contracts $ 31,550 +670 +346 
ial alata a Re aT + 18 Bank debits (thousands) : $ 4,666 + 10 — 15 

Pastel wecaiete” 3 14,248 — 38 + 25 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 4,805 — 2 — 16 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 265,950 +194 + 4 Annual este of deposit turnover - a) ee ee 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,259 — 8 — 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 8222 + 2 — 7 LONGVIEW (pop. 40. 036) 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.1 — 4 9 Retail sales ....... + 3f + 10 — 10 

Furniture and hounchelé 
M appliance stores + lf — 9 — ll 

KILGORE (pop. 10,034) General merchandise stores + $f + & —11 

Retail sales + gt — es Lumber, building material, 

Apparel stores + 14+ —— =< and hardware stores ; 7+ af + 24 ie 
Automotive stores + 1} — 19 — 87 Postal receipts* . $ 43,133 sae a 
Furniture and household Building permits, lee Subevel contracts $ 498,100 — 7 + 53 

appliance stores 1 58 + 19 oa Bank debits (thousands) 3 42,991 + 1 — 2 
General merchandise stores + ot + 10 Reger End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 33,847 + 1 — 6 
Lumber, building material, and Anual rate of deposit turnover 15.3 + 1 + 13 

hardware stores + lf an — 28 Employment (area) . , ; 28,300 os + 1 

Postal receipts* 12,626 — 18 rae Manufacturing uneligment (area) 5,280 + 2 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 379,150 + 60 +884 Parenh anamenapel (aren) +s +s 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 12,034 — 7 — 25 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 14314 + 1 — 4 LOS FRESNOS (pop. 1 ane) 

Annual rate of deposit turnover » 10.1 — 6 — 20 Bank debits (thousands) 3,724 +105 — 7 

Employment (area) 28,300 ** + 1 End-of-month deposits ‘nmin? : 1,705 + 33 — $2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,280 + 2 + 6 Annual rate of deposit turnover 29.9 + 63 + 26 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.2 + 2 + 14 

LUBBOCK (pop. 125,951) 
Retail sales 

KILLEEN (pop. 23 ,182) Automotive stores + lf + 7 — 17 

Postal receipts* : -$ 22,958 — 15 + 12 Furniture and household 

Bank debits (thousands) _ $ 9,927 — 4 * appliance stores —............ . + if oe uss 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t{ .$ 7,872 ~~ s + 8 Postal receipts* ...... ee $ 142,892 ae + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.6 ae et | Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,422,433 + 45 — 5& 

Se ee Bank debits (thousands) -.............. $ 179,638 7 - 2 ee 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢.$ 106,011 + 1 — 4 

LA FERIA (pop. 3,010) Annual rate of deposit turnover . 20.4 - - - 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 8,038 + 72 arenas sgt! 1 yen aa = bd : 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 1,769 + 37 eee eETay Serene Conee) - ” 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 23.8 Percent unemployed (aren) wid ste + & 
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Aug from from Aug from from 
City and item 1960 July 1960 Aug 1959 City and item 1960 July 1960 Aug 1959 
LUFKIN (pop. 17,554) NACOGDOCHES (pop. 12,685) 
Retail sales Postal receipts* . 2,914 — 23 ** 
Food stores . sasavorow gee — 18 + 15 Building permits, less Selene ccntunste : ae +136 — 50 
Postal receipts® .............. ssvvsscsesese GB 21,709 + 16 te ee Bank debits (thousands) —................ $15,697 + 5 + 6 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 167,100 +139 + 15 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢.$ 13,624 — 1 — 8 
Bank debits (thousands) ..................... 3 22,848 ed + 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover ........ 13.8 Be oi + 16 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 23,882 + 2 — 6 
; Pr 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ....... 11.6 + 8 NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. 15 576) 
Postal receipts® ................................. 18,145 + 656 + 30 
rae gil (pop. 32,618) gk gt) 4 16) 14 «Building permits, less federal contracts ; 221,207 +151 +262 
poise t CE at + 10 Sat Bank debits (thousands) —..................... $ 11,437 + 8 + 18 
utomotive stores f 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 10,655 — 8 — 8 
Petes See ————_—- : $ oad eae 3 Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.3 + § + 21 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 217,200 — 30 — 9 “ibe . 
Bank debits (thousands) ................ $ 26,471 -- S — 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢.$ 19,146 + 8 — 19 ODESSA (pop. 79,123) 
Annual rate of deposit turnover .......... : 16.8 + 1 + 8 Retail sales 
Furniture and household 
MeKINNEY (pop. 13,535) appliance stores . + 1 + 22 — 28 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 91,795 + 46 — 38 Postal receipts*® ........ $ 64,781 =e = 
Bank debits (thousands) ............. 9,380 of ae! Building permits, less federal contracts $ 911,232 — 36 — 58 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t : 9,145 — 24 — 3 Employment (area) ........ 53,900 =k ee 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ..... 10.7 + 16 — 6 Manufacturing employment (area) . 2,290 =—4 Saaee 
Percent unemployed (area) ............ 4.6 — 2 + 64 
MARSHALL (pop. 22 7326) 
Retail sales 0... + 83 +15 —7 ORANGE (pop. 25,391) 
Apparel stores . Nee + 14f + 9 — 6 Retail sales 
General merchandise stores ewer + 9 + 19 — 4 Automotive stores con a + lf + 4 + 17 
Postal receipts* ........ $ 23,400 + 1 + 26 Postal receipts* . $ 21,264 + 9 + 11 
Building permits, less federal oontencts $ 784,845 +1195 +239 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 359,821 + 44 — 42 
Bank debits (thousands) .... $ 17,928 + 4 + Bank debits (thousands) . ; 3 24,894 + 4 + 20 
End-of-month deposits (themands)$ 3 18,736 — 10 — 9 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t Fd 20,205 + 3 + 6 
Annual rate or deposit turnover 10.8 + 6 + 15 Annual rate of deposit turnover .... 15.0 + 4 + 11 
Employment (area) —...................... 106,000 oe + 2 
MERCEDES (pop. 10 9749) Manufacturing employment (area) . 34,230 + 2 + 8 
Postal receipts* 5,030 + 8 + 8 Percent unemployed (area) —................ 6.5 — 6 — 35 
Building permits, less federal entrees z 14,400 — 80 — 26 
Bank debits (thousands) ......... $ 8,239 + 57 — 10 PALESTINE (pop. 13 2964) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 4,292 + 27 — 15 Postal receipts* 10,558 =e = 
Annual rate or deposit turnover 25.8 + 40 6 Building permits, less federal contracts : 120,567 — 55 + 44 
Bank debits (thousands) -....... ee $ 9,417 — 11 + 1 
MIDLAND (pop. 62 ,497) End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 18,647 — 1 + 1 
Postal receipts .. $ 78,979 + 1 + 9 Annual rate of deposit turnover .. 8.2 — il ss 
Building permits, leas federal contracts $ 1,500,435 + 45 —ll 
Bank debits (thousands) ....... : $ 105,706 + 9 + 6 PAMPA (pop. 24 ,303) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢.$ 98,654 ee + 65 Retail sales + 8f << = 59 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.8 + ef Automotive stores + 1t e* — 23 
Employment (area) 53,900 = 4 = s Eating and drinking places .. + 4f + 8 — 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) 2,290 — 1 — 9 Gasoline and service stations <= Oe og aaa 
Percent unemployed (area) ; 4.6 — 2 + 64 Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores ............ — lf + 8 — 19 
MINERAL WELLS (pop. 10 ~~. Postal receipts® 2.0.20... 2 264 —656 +17 
PI I apo se. ee — 4 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 426,325 — 16 + 54 
Apparel stores ................. + ut + 19 a oe Bank debits (thousands) ........ ..$ 22,828 es + 5 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 105,300 + 92 — 27 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t a 23,828 — 1 os 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ..... 11.4 — 2 + 4 
MISSION (pop. 14,013) 
Postal receipts* ..... 7,821 — 10 — 4 PARIS (pop. 20 858) 
Building permits, tone federal contracts $ 105,272 +454 +318 ee eee + 3 + 5 — 14 
Bank debits (thousands) . : $ 13,581 + 20 1 Automotive stores ..... : : + ft | a ae 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 9,768 — 6 —17 Lumber, building maseetel. 
Annual rate of deposit turnover : 16.2 + 2 — % and hardware stores _... Ben. + 1t oe a 
Postal receipts*® ..... ...$ 17,277 — 20 — 4 
MONAHANS (pop. 8 476) Building permits, Jess federal contracts $ 157,275 + 17 — 25 
PI I anne 3 7,130 — 6 — 3 Bank debits (thousands) ........................ $ 14,343 — 6 pot 
Bank debits (thousands) .... 3 9,289 + 4 — 9 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 12,324 — il — 8 
End-of-month deposits Ghousnnda)$ $ 7,180 es — 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover —.......... 13.9 — 6 + 5§& 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ......... ; 15.5 + 6 — 9 
PASADENA (pop. 58,613) | 
MUENSTER (pop. 1 AT) Postal receipta® 0. .c-ceeceeeeeeeeneen 30.83 — 6 —12 
Postal receipts* ............. 1,505 ot Building permits, less federal contracts ; 956,530 — 8 + 20 
Building permits, less federal euntanets : 21,000 +678 +316 Employment (area) ............ ais 502,400 os + 4 
Bank debits (thousands) ........ $ 1,782 — 6 + 12 Manufacturing employment (aren) . 96,175 se + 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) a 1,820 — 10 — 6 Percent unemployed (area) ............. aan 4.3 — 4 + 56 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 11.1 — 56 + 4 
For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Aug from from Aug from fro’ 
City and item 1960 July 1960 Aug 1959 City and item 1960 July 1960 Aug 1959 
PHARR (pop. 13,988) : SAN ANTONIO (pop. 583,690) 
Postal receipts® $ vig —— —/ Retail sales - 9F + 4 — 5 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 129,597 +330 enieil dates 4 184 —e ee 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,718 + 35 — 2 A ct : 
: , . Automotive stores + 2 * — 3 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.$ 5,009 + 42 — 6 <epeaagan ind oe — : ‘ 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.3 + 18 + 9 SE te ' s 
ce a Eating and drinking places + at - 1 — 7 
‘a Vs 7 Food stores + 3+ . - 5 
PLAINV TEW (pop. 18,381) a ae ae Furniture and household 
Retail sales 11 17 “ a a x " 
A ¢ 1 st . + 14+ an, Si i 4 appliance stores ot > — 6 
—_— “ — : a d = — Gasoline and service stations 47 4 — 
Automotive stores lj 16 1§ ; d e 
General merchandise stores + 9 95 — 29 General merchandise stores + 8T + 16 — 56 
: ‘ Jewelry stores + 27 + 12 
Postal receipts* $ 16,588 — 18 + 3 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 261,050 — 21 +144 Lumber, building material, 5 , 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 27,880 — 12 + 28 and hardware stores ree: =e =e 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢.$ 22,448 — g + 1 Postal receipts* $ 664,287 — 6 — 7 
Apnual rate of deposit turnover 14.8 — ll + 21 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 7,669,992 +108 +103 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 636,782 + 14 + 7 
PORT ARTHUR (pop. 60 1994) End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢.$ 362,800 — 1 — 10 
Retail sales 3+ + 5 =) | Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.9 + 14 + 16 
Automotive stores + 1+ a oe roe | Employment (area) 201,900 7 a 
ood atores + i+ = st Manufacturing employment (area) .. 25,175 — 1 — 1 
eshte all household Percent unemployed (area) 4.7 — 13 + 42 
appliance stores + lf + 4 — 20 ae 
Postal receipts* : $ 47,658 — ll — 8 SAN SABA (pop. yA 648) 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 264,982 — 65 — 82 “<ated debits (thousands) $8 8,127 a | 2 Be 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 64,308 +e rice End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 4,692 +e — 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){.$ 42,166 ; ee — 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.0 sak ae — 25 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.5 ss + 7 
Employment (area) 106,000 os + 2 ‘ a 
Manufacturing employment (area) 34,230 + 2 + 8 SEGUIN (pop. 14,254) 
Percent unemployed (area) 6.5 — 6 — 35 Postal receipts* 3 10,011 ss + 10 
a ae wero Building permits, less federal contracts $ 58,456 + 76 + 10 
47 9 Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,119 + 8 — 6 
PORT ISABEL (pop. 3, ‘ ) 630 + 14 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 14,043 + 1 — 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t : 466 + 19 Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.8 = ae | — 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.6 ee ae , - 
ee SHERMAN (pop. 24,507) 
4 < . 9¢ 
RAYMONDVILLE (pop. 9 204) Postal receipts* _. $ 27414 +28 +7 
Postal receipts* 8,684 + 9 — at Building permits, less federal contracts $ 299,817 + 41 — 53 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 34,200 — 43 +495 Bank debits (thousands) $ 24,174 i 4 ese 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 20,814 + 86 <n End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 16,888 +s ae 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) { $ 9,991 + 27 — 22 Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.2 ag ree | 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 28.0 + 58 + 11 ae we. ee 
= i = i 
ROCKDALE (pop. 4 447) SLATON (pop. 6,508) Sa Pa 
Postal receipts* 3,460 — 26 + 19 See $ 8,460 les + 33 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 29,675 — 25 +170 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 62,300 +114 — 4 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,078 + 10 +17 Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,697 — 4 — 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢. $ 5,480 + 1 + 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢..$ 3,313 — 4 — 10 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.9 + 10 + 14 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.6 soi 7 9 
Employment (area) 53,000 — 1 ~_ 3 
SAN ANGELO (pop. 57 811) Manufacturing employment (area) 5,470 ad — 1 
Retail sales + gt 2 + 10 Percent unemployed (area) 4.0 + 65 + 18 
Jewelry stores + 19 — ¢ tices 
Postal receipts* $ 72,548 — 5 + 18 SMITHVILLE (pop. 2 935) 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 978,138 +201 +167 Postal receipts* 1,655 gm ieee 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 56,335 9 < s Building permits, less federal aus $ 58,500 +5750 +2825 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)} $ 47,609 ee : iin Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,158 == ince 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.3 - 7 + 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 2,193 = —_ 7 
Employment (area) 20,650 ae | aoe, Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.3 — 7 — 6 
Manufacturing employment (area) 3,270 1 ** 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.8 — 2 + 17 ‘ 
pith — SNYDER (pop. 13,736) 
SAN JUAN (pop. 4,335) Postal receipts $ 10,924 ang 47 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 48,895 + 53 +875 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 54,195 — 56 — 64 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,188 + 18 + 35 Bank debits (thousands) . $ 12,698 — 2 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.$ 1,652 — 11 — 7 End-of-month deposits (thousands)+.$ 15,726 — 5 + 16 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.0 + 36 + 17 Annual rate of deposit turnover .... 9.5 + 1 — 10 
SAN MARCOS (pop. 12 704) SULPHUR SPRINGS (pop. 9,166) 
Postal receipts* 8,077 — 24 — 8 Postal receipts* 8,106 — 8 — 7 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 121,360 +2007 +283 Bank debits (thousands) on : 9,496 4p es 
Bank debits (thousands) - -$ 6,912 mee == 39 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t.$ 12,006 = 2 + 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 7,714 — 1 — 15 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.4 ria 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ........ 10.7 — il — 9 
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Aug 1960 Aug 1960 Aug 1960 Aug 1960 
Aug from from Aug from from 
City and item 1960 July 1960 Aug 1959 City and item 1960 July 1960 Aug 1959 
SWEETWATER (pop. 13 650) VERNON (pop. 12,058) 
Postal receipts* 4,869 + 32 — 8 » = er 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; ates — 64 — 90 Postal receipts $ 8,978 — 28 
Bank debits (thousands) ......... $ 10,343 fen a Building permits, pees federal contracts $ 87,210 + 44 — 36 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 9,647 — 2 — 20 Bank debits (thousands ) ; $ 11,121 ue + 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover .... 12.7 + 9 + 18 End-of-month deposits (thousands){.$ 19,073 =a 4 
i Annual rate of deposit turnover —.......... 6.9 — 4 
TAYLOR (pop. 9,400) 
Retail sales VICTORIA (pop. 32,708) 

Automotive stores : + SF ise ee. — 8 Retatiealen ae ge N See ke 
Postal receipts* .... $ 5,916 — 29 — 34 Apparel stores + 14+ + 33 =e 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 34,055 + 14 + 23 Actamativeratowes + 1 8 Ee, 7 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,705 + 29 — 8 Rona etciven eo ucee ae ee 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 12,175 + 2 — 11 Wiriitisseud foaseheld ; 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.7 + 26 se : ; i 
‘Bier [See appliance stores : + lf — il — 13 
Postal receipts* —..... : : $ 29,621 — 4 + 4 
TEMPLE (pop. 29,546) Bngs + 9 re Building permits, less federal contracts $ 814,775 +1383 — 81 
pin i a a i Bank debits (thousands) ...................$ 44,700 Gn 7204 
Furnite ; oat sehold cam End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 76,403 +10 -* + 6 
pin meant bi so rd + 43 +2 Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 7.4 — 14 — 13 
. ! 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores Te ae — —i1l WACO (pop. 96 .776) 
Postal receipts* - ee 33,073 —ll + 6 R — a + 3 os 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 265,390 + 9 + 25 = sa i = asteeassine e oa bale B.. 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 23,185 — 4 eh aig Stores ' i oe is ' 
Sea ae Automotive storestf -.................--.-.-.-- + lf — 1 — 15 
TE Floristt++ + 9 + 9 
TEXARKANA (pop. 49 645) Furniture and oveelebd 
Apparel stores + 144 + 44 + 4 appliance storestt - + lf +21 +* 
Furniture and household Lumber, building material, 
appliance stores < + 4 ace —17 and hardware storestf -.......... ecsd + if + 6 + 13 
Postal receipts*$ : $ 53,130 <> te wf Postal receipts* _...... seseeeee- 186,303 — 6 es 
Building permits, less federal contracta$$ 81.029 — 46 — 68 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,180,904 + 21 + 88 
: ‘ Bank debits (thousands) ...... ......$ 108,748 + 6 + 8 
Bank debits (thousands) —......... $ 50,916 + 2 + 5 fe 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.$ 68,631 + 1 + 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t§ $ 16,596 + 1 + 7 cs 
. Annual rate of deposit turnover ....... 19.1 + 6 oe 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ... 17.2 + 1 + 8 
Employment (area) ........ ar aee 48,000 se + 1 
Employment (area) = 29,250 se aa M f 1 t ) 10 250 et 1 

Manufacturing welerment (area) 4,010 + 1 + 4 anufacturing employmen (area ; : —s 
Percent unemployed (area) ........ 6.6 ae aig Percent unemployed (area) ... : 4.6 — 4 + 21 
TYLER (po 1,158 
TYLER (pop. 5 a ‘hteincn ——— (pop. 15,334) aN | 

Automotive stores + if + 8 —17 Retail sales - es ‘inet 5 he 

Florists + 16 + 65 Automotive stores + if + <39 +. 1 
Postal receipts S 9iies + 14 + 7 Food stores : : en eee + SF a sig 
Bank debits (thousands) ; $ 88,402 + 13 + $§ Pm PP anna ses $ 7,471 — 7 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 56,083 = § Sos Building permits, less fedevel ountracts $ 42,769 + 49 + 69 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.7 + 15 + 12 Bank debits (thousands) -......................$ 8,345 + 22 —17 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) 2. $ 6,769 + 12 + 18 
TEXAS CITY (pop. 31,772) Annual rate of deposit turnover ........ 15.7 + 15 — 380 
Retail sales 

Lumber, building material, r 
and hardware stores . + lf + 10 — 23 W ICHITA FALLS (pop. 99,999) 

Postal receipts* 3 19,368 — 4 + 4 Postal receipts .-------$ 109,839 + 8 + 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 248,435 — 25 — 12 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,243,953 — 57 +272 
Bank debits (thousands) ......... $ 22,155 + 15 + il Bank debits (thousands) -.................... $ 121,748 + il + 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.$ 10,734 — 6 — 15 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 95,965 — 8 — 7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover : 24.2 + 15 + 17 Annual rate of deposit turnover _...... 15.0 + 13 + 9 
Employment (area) sag 5 50,400 se + 8 Employment (area) -...... ; : 42,350 + 1 + 2 

Manufacturing employment (area) 10,820 se + 9 Manufacturing employment (area) ; 3,750 + 1 se 
Percent unemployed (area) ... , 6.9 + 11 — 9 Percent unemployed (area) ......... ; 4.8 — 8 + 87 





+ Normal seasonal change from the preceding month. 

* For the period July 23-Aug 19, 1960. 

{ Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of Houston, for Harris County. 
t Money on deposit at the end of the month, but excludes deposits to the credit of banks. 

** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 

§ Figures are for Texarkana, Texas (pop. 30,458) only. 

+t Reported in cooperation with Baylor Bureau of Business Research. 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


Year-to-date average 











Aug July Aug — 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1959 





GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


+Texas business activity, index .. aie ee ee 239 211 222 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings i in SW District, index . 7 77 81 
Ordinary life insurance sales, in ss faa Bathe scapacccs ciara 419 365 
Wholesale prices in US, unadjusted index . I 119.7 119.1 

tConsumers’ prices in Houston, unadjusted index ; 124.8 
Consumers’ prices in U.S., unadjusted index oe 126.6 124.8 
Income payments to individuals in U.S. (billions, at seasonally 

adjusted annual rate) $407.6* $407.3r $383.3 
Business failures (number) - 44 34 30 
Newspaper advertising lineage, ‘index - 170.4 171.5 178.5 


TRADE 


Total retail sales, index Rae Oey OS Ee ee a ea 
Durable-goods stores ...................-.-...-. Sse OR oI ie rE ae ; 
Nondurable-goods stores 

Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores ................. 7 

Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores __... 36.6* 35.7* 


PRODUCTION 
Total electric power consumption, index 
Industrial electric power consumption, index 
AON Man RN aac ceeecentevsneescoencs eee ; 
Crude oil runs to stills, index 
Gasoline consumption, index .. ees 
Industrial production in U. De index 
Southern pine production 
Cottonseed crushed, index... = Eee 
se NA AEE 
Residential building 
Nonresidential building 
Cement shipments, index 
Cement production, index 
Cement consumption, index 
Average daily production per oil well (bbls.) _.....-2222.-2.2---.-.---seeeee-sneeene- 
Texas industrial production—total, index..... 
Texas industrial production—manufacturing, index 
Texas industrial production—durable goods, index 
Texas industrial production—nondurable goods, index 
Texas mineral production, index 


AGRICULTURE 
Prices by farmers, unadjusted index, 1910-14100 
Prices paid by farmers in U.S., unadjusted index, 1909-14 = 100 298 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U.S. prices paid by farmers 85 


FINANCE 
Bank debits index ee ee is cle P 252 264 
TEETER ae 258 233 222 226 


Bank debits, U.S., index .. 


Reporting member banks, Dallas Reserve District: 
$Loans (millions) .. Be ie tale ee ee $ 2,883 $ 2860 $ 2,859 $ 2,807 


§Loans and investments (millions) _ TS EAE ee eee $ 4,568 $ 4559 $ 4,529 $ 4,515 
Adjusted demand deposits (millions) A $ 2668 § 2735 8 2615 $ 2,764 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) .. ee $ 90,214 §$ 95,834 $ 88,265 7 $100,523 
Sederal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) ......................-..--....ces00--000---« . $136,265 $259,335 . $257,612 


LABOR 


“otal nonagricultural employment (thousands) . 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) . 


244* 239r 252r 
157* 154r 178r 
999* 283r 289r 


yp A yg 70.7* 


452* 


407* 


2,509.3* 2,509.5r 2,491.5 2,497.8* 2,462.9 
Epps APLORS 490.3* 490.7r 490.6 490.0* : 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) —..........-.-....----..-.-.e-.s-senc-oeoee 232.7* 233.4r 236.3 Taos” 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) .. Sa tage er noe £ 257.6* 257.3r 254.3 256.5* 
Total civilian labor force in 18 labor market areas (thousands) - 2,281.4 2,224.3 2,140.1 
Employment in 18 labor market areas (thousands) ......... 2,096.8 2,041.9 1,965.0 
Manufacturing employment i in 18 labor market areas )thousands) . 385.7 383.7 380.7r 
Total unemployment in 18 labor market areas (thousands) ..................... 106.3 107.9 89.5 


Percent of labor force unemployed in 18 labor market areas ._.......... 4.7 4.9 4.2 4.8 





All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated; all are 
adjusted for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. Employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1959 benchmarks. 

* Preliminary. 

+ Based on bank debits in 20 cities, adjusted for price level. 

§ Exclusive of loans to banks after deduction of valuation reserves. 

r Revised. 

t Index computed for February, May, August, and November only. 
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